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The President as Conquering Hero 


the piers at Hoboken when President Wilson 

came back to the United States on July 8 after 
his second long absence from this country as one of the 
leader8 in the Peace Conference. Whatever the Senate 
may have to say concerning the results of the Presi- 
dent’s work in Paris and Versailles, the hundred thou- 
sand people, more or less, who met him on his arrival in 
this country, seemed to shout not only a personal wel- 
come but their readiness to value highly the work that 
he had done. And the first speech that Mr. Wilson made 
on his return was three words, “I thank you,” in answer 
to a workman near the waterfront who called out to him, 
“You made good, Woodrow!” Perhaps the distance from 
the hights of scholarly idealism to the common people is 
less than journalists suppose. At any rate the crowd that 
waited on the streets thru a hot summer afternoon to 
cheer the President was a big and enthusiastic one— 
even for New York. 

President Wilson’s homecoming was stage managed 
in triumphal fashion. The “George Washington,” flying 
the Presidential flags, came slowly up New York harbor 
followed by a flotilla of two battleships and forty-two 
destroyers in parade formation. A big gray dirigible 
and a seaplane fiew far out to greet the transport and 
the guns of the “Pennsylvania” fired the Presidential 
salute. President - 


- : TTABOY, Woodrow!” yelled the crowds down on 


Tho he waited until he addressed Congress to deliver 
the more serious purport of his message from the Peace 
Conference, President Wilson spoke earnestly of Amer- 
ica’s responsibility to take her part in winning world 
peace as well as she had done her work for military 
victory. 


We have had our eyes very close upon our tasks at times, 
but whenever we lifted them we were accustomed to lift 
them to a distant horizon. We were aware that all the peo- 
ples of the earth had turned their faces toward us as those 
who were the friends of freedom and of right, and whenever 
we thought of national policy and of its relation upon the 
affairs of the world, we knew we were under bonds to do 
the large thing and the right thing. 

I am afraid some people, some persons, do not understand 
that vision. They do not see it. They have looked too much 
upon the ground. They have thought too much of the in- 
terests that were near them, and they have not listened to 
the voices of their neighbors. 

I have never had a moment’s doubt as to where the heart 
and purpose of this people lay. When any one on the other 
side of the water has raised the question, “Will America 
come in and help?” I have said, “Of course America will 
come in and help.” She cannot do anything else. She will 
not disappoint any high hope that has been formed of her. 
Least of all will she in this day of new-born liberty all over 
the world fail to extend her hand of support and assist- 
ance to those who have been made free. The formulation 
of the peace is end- 





Wilson landed at 
Hoboken in his 
home state, was 
ferried across to 
New York, drove 
up Fifth avenue, 
and made an in- 
formal speech at 
Carnegie Hall. “I 
have really,”’ said 
he, “been the most 
homesick man in 
the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 
I am certainly 
glad to be home. 
I don’t think I 
ever heard any- 
thing more beau- 
tiful in the way 
of music than the 
tune just played 
by the band.”— 
The tune was 








ed, but it creates 
only a new task 
just begun. I be- 
lieve that if you 
will study the peace 
you will see that it 
is a just peace and 
a peace which, if 
it can be preserved, 
will save the world 
from unnecessary 
bloodshed. And now 
the great task is to 
preserve it. 
Washington 
people gave the 
President another 
vociferous wel- 
come at the Capi- 
tal. He took up at 
once the routine 
of administration, 
which the work 
of framing the 
peace treaty had 
kept from his 








“Hail! Hail! the 
Gang’s All Here!” 


Marcus im New York Times 


“No wonder he’s glad to see me come home” 


close attention for 
seven months. 
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Bringing the Treaty to the Senate 


N the day after his return from Europe President 
() Wilson laid before the Senate for ratification the 

treaty of peace which Germany had signed. His 
presentation of its terms was inspiring rather than in- 
forming, taking for its text America’s responsibility of 
moral leadership in the settlement of world peace. 


The United States entered the war upon a different foot- 
ing from every other nation except our associates on this 
side of the sea. We entered it, not because our material in- 
terests were directly threatened or because any special 
treaty obligations to which we were parties had been vio- 
lated, but only because we saw the supremacy, and even the 
validity, of right everywhere put in jeopardy and free gov- 
ernment likely to be everywhere imperiled by the intolerable 
aggression of a power which respected neither right nor 
obligation and whose very system of government flouted the 
rights of the citizen as against the autocratic authority of 
his governors. And in the settlements of the peace we have 
sought no special reparation for ourselves, but only the 
restoration of right and the assurance of liberty everywhere 
that the effects of the settlement were to be felt. We en- 
tered the war as the disinterested champions of right and 
we interested ourselves in the terms of the peace in no 
other capacity. 


Then the President went on to eulogize the American 
Expeditionary Forces: 


They carried the great ideals of a free people at their 
hearts and with that vision were unconquerable. Their very 
presence brought reassurance; their fighting made victory 
certain. ... 

And the compulsion of what they stood for was upon us 
who represented America at the peace table. It was our 
duty to see to it that every decision we took part in con- 
tributed, so far as we were able to influence it, to quiet the 
fears and realize the hopes of the peoples who had been 
living in the shadow, the nations that had come by our 
assistance to their freedom. It was our duty to do every- 
thing that it was within our power to do to make the tri- 
umph of freedom and of right a lasting triumph.in the 
assurance of which men might everywhere live without 
fears. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way—prom- 
ises which governments had made to one another in the days 
when might and right were confused and the power of the 
victor was without restraint. Engagements which contem- 
plated any dispositions of territory, any extensions of sov- 
ereignty that might seem to be to the interest of those who 
had the power to insist upon them had been entered into 
without thought of what the peoples concerned might wish 
or profit by; and these could not always be honorably 
brushed aside. 

It was not easy to graft the new order of ideas on the 
old, and some of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for 
a time be bitter. But, with very few exceptions, the men 
who sat with us at the peace table desired as sincerely as 
we did, to get away from the bad influences, the illegitimate 
purposes, the demoralizing ambitions, the international 
counsels and expedients out of which the sinister designs 
of Germany had sprung as a natural growth. 

It had been our privilege to formulate the principles which 
were accepted as the basis of the peace, but they had been 
accepted, not because we had come in to hasten and assure 
the victory and insisted upon them, but because they were 
readily acceded to as the principles to which honorable and 
enlightened minds everywhere had been bred. 


From these principles came, of course, the necessity 
of creating and safeguarding new nations, as the dis- 
integration of the Central empires freed the peoples that 
had been held in bondage. 


And out of the execution of these great enterprizes of 
liberty sprang opportunities. to attempt what statesmen had 
never found the way before to do: an opportunity to throw 
safeguards about the rights of racial, national and religious 
minorities by solemn international covenants; an opportu- 
nity to limit and regulate military establishments where 
they were most likely to be mischievous; an opportunity to 
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effect a complete and systematic internationalization of 
waterways and railways which were necessary to the free 
economic life of more than one nation, and to clear many of 
the normal channels of commerce of unfair obstruction of 
law or of privilege, and the very welcome opportunity to 
secure for labor the concerted protection of definite inter- 
national pledges of principles and practise. 

These were not tasks which the conference looked about 
it to find and went out of its way to perform. They were 
inseparable from the settlements of peace. . . . 

A league of free nations had become a practical neces- 
sity. Examine the treaty of peace and you will find that 
everywhere thruout its manifold provisions its framers 
have felt obliged to turn to the League of Nations as an in- 
dispensable instrumentality for the maintenance of the new 


order it has been their purpose to set up in the world—the 
world of civilized men. 


UT the League of Nations, President Wilson went 
on to explain, became during the work of the Peace 
Conference “not only an instrument to adjust and rem- 
edy old wrongs.” “It was the only hope for mankind,” 


to remove forever from the world the imminence of na- 
tional wars. 


Every true heart in the world, and every enlightened 
judgment demanded that, at whatever cost of independent 
action, every government that took thought for its people 
or for justice or for ordered freedom should lend itself to a 
new purpose and utterly destroy the old order: of inter- 
national politics. 

Statesmen might see difficulties, but the people could see 
none and could brook no denial. A war in which they had 
been bled white to beat the terror that. lay concealed in 
every balance of power must not end in a mere victory of 
arms and a new balance. The monster that had resorted to 
arms must be put in chains that could not be broken. The 
united power of free nations must put a stop to aggression, 
and the world must be given peace. 

Convenient, indeed indispensable, as statesmen found the 
newly planned League of Nations to be for the execution of 
present plans of peace and reparation, they saw it in a new 
aspect before their work was finished. They saw it as the 
main object of the peace, as the only thing that could com- 
plete it or make it worth while. They saw it as the hope of 
the world, and that hope they did not dare to disappoint. 
Shall we or any other free people hesitate to accept this 
great duty? Dare we reject it and break the heart of the 
world? 

And so the result of the conference of peace, so far as 
Germany is concerned, stands complete. The difficulties en- 
countered were very many. Sometimes they seemed insuper- 
able. It was impossible to accommodate the interests of so 
great a body of nations—interests which directly or in- 
directly affected almost every nation in the world—without 
many minor compromizes. The treaty, as a result, is not 
exactly what we would have written. It is probably not 
what any one of the national delegations would have writ- 
ten. But results were worked out which on the whole bear 
test. I think that it will be found that the compromizes 
which were accepted as inevitable nowhere cut to the heart 
of any principle. The work of the conference squares, as a 
whole, with the principles agreed upon as the basis of the 
peace as well as with the practical possibilities of the inter- 
national situations which had to be faced and dealt with 
as facts. 


President Wilson ended his address to the Senate 
with a stern reminder of America’s responsibility as a 
world power. 


We redeemed our honor, to the utmost in our dealings 
with Cuba. She is weak but absolutely free, and it is her 
trust in us that makes her free. Weak peoples everywhere 
stand ready to give us any authority among them that will 
assure them a like friendly oversight and direction. They 
know that there is no ground for fear in receiving us as 
their mentors and guides. 

A new role and a new responsibility have come to this 
great nation that we honor and which we would all wish to 
lift to yet higher levels of service and achievement. 





in the A. E. F.” 


As President Wilson described himself to the crowds that 
welcomed him back home at the United States army pier in 
Hoboken. The President and Mrs. Wilson, with army and 
navy officials, are leaving the pier in the automobile below 

© Paul Thompson 
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Congress and the Cost of Living 


| NDER increasing pressure from the country Con- 
gress is beginning to think about doing some- 
thing about the high cost of living. Congressmen 
turn to the task reluctantly. It is convinced no real so- 
lution can be found until the people themselves take 
hold of the problem. However, recent events in Italy 
and foreshadowed events in France and England em- 
phasize the importance of bringing rising prices in the 
United States to check. 

Food prices are higher today than at any time during 
the war and the rise has not yet reached its peak. In 
November the average cost of the necessities of life 
was 83 per cent above the average for 1913. Prices 
dropped back in February to 72 per cent, but in March 
they rallied and in May had advanced to 85 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 

Congress is willing to do anything—anything that 
isn’t too drastic—to check further rises, but senators 
and representatives would like some definite suggestions 
from the President. When the peace treaty is out of the 
way and the cost of living situation approaches the 
climax, said to be due in the fall, Congress will proba- 
bly receive such suggestions if nothing has been done 
in the meantime. 

There are several things, in addition to offering sug- 
gestions, that opinion in Congress believes the execu- 
tive branch can do to afford relief. For instance, the 
Grain Corporation might use the billion dollars at its 
disposal to “subsidize the American table” by dropping 
the selling price of wheat below the $2.26 guarantee at 
which it buys. Cheaper wheat would be likely to be fol- 
lowed by a sympathetic decline in many other food- 

, stuffs. 

Already the War Department, responding to Con- 
gressional criticism, has decided to put its 50,000,000 
pounds of surplus meats and millions of cans of vegeta- 
bles at the disposal of American municipalities for re- 
tailing to the people. The prospect of $20 shoes in the 
fall is leading to agitation in Congress to compel the 
Department to bring back the 3,000,000 pairs of army 
shoes it is attempting to sell in France and place them 
on sale here. All food prices have shown a considerable 
drop in cities where army supplies have already been 
sold. The army stores will soon be exhausted, however, 
and prices are expected to rebound. 

The first step Congress takes to cope with rising 
prices probably will be one recommended by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a year ago in its report on the 
“Big Five” packers. At the last session bills to control 
the packers had no chance of success. Far more drastic 
legislation introduced this session probably will be 
passed, such has been the increase in the pressure on 
Congress in the intervening period. 

The most striking feature of the Kenyon-Anderson 
bill, presented at this session, is its provision for con- 
ducting, under a federal receivership, the business of 
any packer, whose “moral bankruptcy” is proved. The 
principle is an entirely new one and if enacted, the legis- 
lation in which it is embodied will be taken before the 
Supreme Court as soon as possible for a test of its 
constitutionality. 

The federal receiver, under the bill, would be ap- 
pointed by a United States Circuit Court upon the sub- 
mission of proof that the packer had violated the law 
or the terms of his license and would continue in con- 
trol of the packer’s business until satisfactory assur- 
ances had been given the court that the business would 
be conducted in a manner satisfactory to the public in- 
terests thereafter. 

In addition to licensing the packers, the legislation 
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Morris in Fargo, North Dakota, Courier News 


The anatomy lesson (after Rembrandt) 


would deprive them of control of refrigerator cars, 
stock yards, branch houses and other facilities that 
have been used to lessen competition and would limit 
their control of unrelated food products such as fruits, 
rice, breakfast foods and fish. 

By stimulating competition and encouraging estab- 
lishment of municipal warehouses, slaughter houses and 
markets, this legislation, if enacted, might reasonably 
be expected to prevent advances in the price of meats 
and to lower prices of unrelated products controlled by 
the packers, out of which most of their profits have 
been made. 


HERE are many other suggestions as to things Con- 

gress might do to aid the consumer in his struggle 
with the high cost of living. Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Woolley informs Congress, for instance, that 
an advance of 30 per cent in freight rates, which will be 
reflected in increased living costs, will be necessary 
when the railroads are returned. He suggests that the 
railroads be government owned and that any deficits 
that occur in their operation be met out of the federal 
treasury. 

The advance in farm land values, resulting from in- 
creased food prices, has tended to send prices still 
higher. Tax theorists are recommending a high tax on 
idle lands, to force them into use, and to reduce the 
speculative values of other lands as a means of bring- 
ing down considerably the cost of production of farm 
products. 

The major cause for the rise in the cost of living is 
the depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Congress is being told that by continuing high taxes on 
those that can afford to pay, thus making new issues of 
federal securities unnecessary, it can prevent further 
inflation of the currency and so help to hold prices 
down. 

In its present frame of mind, there is little proba- 
bility that Congress will go farther than to pass 
legislation for the control of the packers. Increased 
pressure, however, may result in greater effort than 
Congress now expects to put forth. It is watching with 
deep interest the formation of state committees on food 
supply and demand by the League of Women Voters, 
and pondering the possibility of the cost of living be- 
coming a real political issue. Congress does not want 
such an issue. It would much prefer to campaign on the 
tariff or on internationalism vs. nationalism in 1920. 
Nevertheless, there is the prospect of 20,000,000 women 
voting in the next election and congressmen recognize 
the danger that the women may decide to make their 
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Marcus in New York Times 


The reception committee 


own issues if Congressional performance is not satis- 
factory. 

If the housewives would eliminate extravagant buy- 
ing and would discipline the corner grocery, many in 
Congress are inclined to think they would achieve far 
more practical results than could any amount of legis- 
lation. There is some evidence in the recent appeal of 
the Department of Agriculture to the people to “eat 
more beef” to support the Congressional view in this 
respect. 

Unless the price of cattle goes up as a result of in- 
creased beef consumption, the Department pointed out, 
stock raisers are in danger of serious financial losses. 
The consumer had noticed little falling off in the price 
of beef, yet the price of beef steers at Chicago dropped 
23 per cent from March 1 to July 1. The packer didn’t 
get the difference, for the prices of dressed meats at 
wholesale dropped in proportion. Retail prices showed 
a very small decline and in some cities an actual in- 
crease during the same period. 

These figures are good evidence that the fault is with 
the retailer. Senators from the North and Middle West 
are recommending: that the consumers organize to take 
the retailer in hand. The solution, they say, is in co- 
operative methods. 

The United States is many years behind Europe in 
codperation, they point out. While every third house- 
holder in Great Britain is a member of a codperative 
society, and 50,000 societies have been organized in 
Russia, in the United States there are less than 3000 
codperative organizations. 

Under the Rochdale system, which is being recom- 
mended for the United States, the consumer pays the 
market price for his supplies at the codperative store, 
but gets the profits in dividends. The English codpera- 
tives own not only their farms, factories and tea and 
coffee plantations, but some of their own ships. North- 
western senators say codperation, if it is properly put 
into practise, will solve the high cost of living problem 
for the United States. 

Thus each side looks to the other for a solution. Con- 
gress looks to the people to find relief for themselves 
thru new methods of buying; the people look to Con- 
gress to remedy the situation thru legislation. Congress 
can do much to prevent profiteering near the source by 
regulating food monopolies, but it cannot regulate the 
retailer unless there is a national emergency. Concur- 
rent effort by Congress and the consumer would have 
good effect on the high cost of living. There is, however, 
little hope of such joint action until the situation grows 
more acute. R. M. B.—Washington 
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Another First Flight 


T the rate of aviation progress nowadays the des- 

perate chance that Hawker took when he tried 

to fly across the Atlantic less than two months 
ago belongs in the far distant past. Twenty-nine men 
the other day landed at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
from a British dirigible in which they had flown across 
the ocean from Edinburgh. In contrast to the hungry, 
sleepless, nervous tension of Hawker and his navigator 
at the end of their flight this crew arrived looking as 
tho they had traveled with all the comforts of home. 
And so they had, comparatively speaking. The big dirigi- 
ble R-34 provided them with comfortable quarters, a 
chance to sleep four hours out of every eight, good meals 
(beefsteak, for instance, cooked over the engines), elec- 
tric lights and heat, a library, and even music. 

The comparison, of course, must not be pushed too 
far. Hawker’s flight was made in a tiny, heavier-than- 
air biplane designed primarily for speed. The lighter- 
than-air dirigible that brought these twenty-nine pas- 
sengers on the first flight from Europe to America was 
one of the two biggest airships in the world—670 feet 
long and 79 feet wide, as big, in other words, as the 
ocean liner “Adriatic.” And it took as long to fly across 
the Atlantic as the record time of the fastest steam- 
ships. From Edinburgh to Roosevelt Field, 3200 miles, 
the flying time of the R-34 was four days and a half—a 
good bit more than the time it would have made if heavy 
winds had not hindered it. 

The British Government built the R-34, and also a 
sister ship, the R-33, during the war to carry explosives 
to bomb Germany. The big cigar-shaped gas bag that 
keeps the ship aloft has a capacity of about 2,200,000 
cubic feet and carries underneath three gondolas in which 
are quarters for the crew and space for the five motors 
of 250 horsepower each. All the gondolas are enclosed by 
glass and connected by a huge platform. The R-34 is 
capable of carrying a load of twenty-one tons, including 
fuel enough for a cruising radius of 5000 miles. The 
photographs on pages 86, 87 and 88 are a better de- 
scription of its size and equipment than words can give. 

In the crew, commanded by Major G. H. Scott, that 
brought the R-34 over was one American naval officer, 
Lieutenant Commander Zachary Lansdowne, who had 
been with its crew sihce June 1. His story of this voy- 
age “between two worlds” gives little of the technicality 
of navigation, but much of the human interest: 

“Fairly away, we looked about us to see with what 
means we were to make the trip. The first thing we in- 
vestigated, not unnaturally, was the larder. A great 
quantity of cooked meats, including hams, roast beef, 
sausages and beefsteak pies, were piled up in the store- 
room, 

“You must not think that our trip was a succession 
of cold meals. We had only to.get out one of our alumi- 
num cooking utensils and go into the engine room, and 
soon we had a piping hot meal ready. Regularly we 
heated our broths, tea and cocoa in this manner. And 
we had on board some hard-boiled eggs, and at our 
first meal, by way of celebration, I suppose, every man 
aboard had one of the eggs. 

“TI say every man, but I am in error, for we had gone 
only a short distance when we discovered we had thirty 
instead of twenty-nine aboard. Somehow a lad with 
a hankering for adventure had stolen aboard the R-34 
and got down right next to the keel in a safe hiding 
place. ; 

“All the way across the ocean we were busy shedding 
burdensome aviation garb. We certainly discovered one 
thing on this flight, and that was that no one need fear 
the cold. One of the first things we did was to don our 
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lifebelts, which, in addition to keeping one afloat, were 
designed with a parachute attachment that insured 
against a too rapid descent in case of accident.” 

Later in the day he mentions food again: 

“By four o’clock that afternoon we checked up and 
found that we were already more than 600 miles west- 
ward. When tea was served we began to get real home- 
like. The phonograph was started, and we had our bev- 
erage, jam and biscuits, to the stirring accompaniment 
of ‘Back Home in Tennessee,’ ‘The Memphis Blues’ and 
a number of other jazz melodies. 

“The morning of July 3 dawned clear. Despite the 
brilliance of the day, we could not see the ocean, for a 
blanket of clouds was beneath us. Later, we ran into 
a cloud pocket—that is, clouds were above and below 
us—and to avoid this we added 2000 feet to our alti- 
tude, rising to nearly 4000 feet. Conditions improving, 
the R-34 was driven down within 600 feet of the water 
to ascertain the direction of the wind and the drift. 

“The routine watch on and watch off continued with- 
out incident. We soon found that life aboard the big 
dirigible was virtually the same as life aboard a steam- 
ship. There was no thought of uncertainty. We were 
bound for America, and we knew we would get there.” 

Off Newfoundland the R-34 faced the disagreeable 
task of bucking an opposition wind of fifty-one miles 
an hour, which necessitated putting all the engines at 
full speed and cut into the stock of gasoline so heavily 
that the airship reached Roosevelt Field with only a 
few hours’ supply left in the tanks. 

“One picture at this difficult time,” says Lieutenant 
Commander Lansdowne, “stands out distinctly in my 
mind. While the wind was howling and our petrol sup- 
ply was dwindling perhaps to such a point as to imperil 
our safety, I had occasion to go below. As I entered the 
sloping quarters I saw two English officers coolly chat- 
ting. ‘Rather a nasty bit of weather,’ said one as I en- 
tered. Before I could reply the other, who was peering 
into a small mirror, busily lathering his face, said: ‘Not 
half as rotten as this new shaving soap some one wished 
on me.’ ”’ 

From Scotland to Newfoundland the flying time was 
only fifty-nine hours. It was from Newfoundland down 
to Long Island that thunderstorms piled up the difficul- 
ties that further slowed down the speed of the flight 
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Wide World a 


“Votes for Women” is getting to be a popular slogan in Japan 
now. A national suffrage campaign is under way and a debate 
in the Japanese Diet at Tokyo on an equal suffrage bill called 
forth this popular demonstration in front of the building 


Western Newspaper Lnwn 


Undersecretary of State is a new office in the Cabinet of the 
United States, created under the 1919 legislative and judicial 
appropriation bill and filled for the first time by Frank Lyon 
Polk, counselor of the State Department, who is now going to 
Paris to take Secretary Lansing’s place in the Peace Conference 


and threatened at one time to force a landing near Bos- 
ton. Lieutenant Commander Lansdowne’s diary goes on 
to say: 

“I happened to be at the elevating wheel when we 
struck the first squall. We were flying at an altitude of 
600 feet. In a few seconds I found that the altitude 
meter registered 1100 feet. Altho we had the rudder 
hard down, we had been bounced up 500 feet. Those who 
were in the hammocks were nearly thrown out by the 
suddenness of the blow.” 

At Roosevelt Field the United States army and navy 
authorities had made every provision for welcoming 
the R-34. Just over the landing field Major Pritchard 
dropped in a parachute from the airship and directed 
the 600 Americans detailed to tie down the gas bag. 
Then keeping precisely over its anchorage the R-34 de- 
scended to about 300 feet above land, when it released 
ten tons of water ballast so as to bring it to the ground 
in perfect equilibrium and avoid a jar which might dis- 
joint the light skeleton on which the metal-plated skin 
is stretched. 

Almost as soon as it had landed, crowds began pour- 
ing out to Mineola to see the world’s biggest airship, 
which began immediately refueling its gas bag and 
petrol tanks preparatory to the homebound flight, on 
which it started at midnight, July 9. 


Railroad Credit and Dividends 


HE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad recently sold to 

bankers an issue of thirty-five million dollars of 

ten-year bonds bearing 6 per cent interest, the 
proceeds being used to liquidate its floating debt and 
maturing obligations. The bonds were sold to the public 
at 9614, or an investment basis of 614 per cent. Coin- 
cident with the sale of the notes was the announcement 
that the directors had decided to suspend dividends on 
the comman stock, altho they had been paid regularly for 
nineteen years. The regular dividend of 2 per cent semi- 
annually was declared on the preferred stock, payable 
in September, if no objection is made by the Railroad 
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Administration to advancing funds for the purpose. 
In issuing the bonds the company agreed that it would 
set aside from net earnings not less than three and a 
half million dollars each year until seventeen and a half 
million dollars have been so set aside, the sums to be 
used for capital expenditures and general financing. 
Under the contract with the Government, the Baltimore 
and Ohio has a rental which is sufficient to provide a 
balance for the common stock equal to 5.18 per cent on 
that issue compared with a 4 per cent dividend. Appar- 
ently the bankers exacted of the Baltimore and Ohio the 
same terms as they did several years ago from the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio when that road’s finances were in a 
none too flourishing condition. 

The deferring of the Baltimore and Ohio dividend is 
a matter of national importance. It may be good busi- 
ness for bankers to exact conditions of this sort when 
they sell bonds to the public. But many investors who 
have held the stock of this company for many years and 
considered it a good investment must now be wondering 
just why a stock which in normal times sold above par 
should be relegated to the category of “cats and dogs.” 
Particularly so when the Goevrnment contract presuma- 
bly guarantees a 5 per cent dividend during the period 
of Government control. The fact is that, had the com- 
pany been operated on its own account instead of for the 
Government, in the twelve months ended May 31 it would 
have shown net earnings equivalent to but 35 per cent 
of its interest charges and nothing for dividends. 

The cause may be found in the fact that increased 
cost of material and wage advances practically ate up 
the road’s revenues. These increases were not offset by 
increases in gross revenues thru a readjustment of the 
rates. 

The rate question is serious because, with wages ad- 
vancing on account of the increased cost of living, an 
increase in rates to remedy the matter would only mean 
another increase in commodity prices and the resultant 
demand for higher wages. 

Stockholders in general must recall with some irony 
the fact that President Wilson said: “Investors in rail- 
way securities may rest assured that their rights and 
interests will be as scrupulously looked after by the Gov- 
ernment as they would be by the directors of the several 
railway systems.” Those of the Baltimore and Ohio have 
received the first blow. Stockholders of other railroads 
which owe the Government large sums for advances may 
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begin to wonder when they too will be hit. If govern- 
ment control is continued, the discontinuance of divi- 
dend payments may be in order on all sides. If the Gov- 
ernment releases control of the railroads in a few months 
without adjusting the rate question and without accept- 
ing the roads’ long term bonds for money advanced by 
the Government, the increasing cost of operations will 
result in no surplus for dividends. 

It is well to note that the director general recently 
said that he was opposed to a rate increase because that 
would increase the cost of living and create a demand 
for higher wages by the trainmen. On the other hand, 
when investors see dividends being passed and even the. 
margin for interest payments grow slimmer and slim- 
mer, they turn readily to industrial securities which not’ 
only earn their interest many times over but in many 
cases earn from ten to fifty dollars per share of com- 


mon stock. 
The Flux of Peoples 


HEN the National Reform Association decided 

W to hold a World’s Christian Citizenship Con- 

gress in Pittsburgh next November, to discuss 

the great moral problems of world reconstruction, it ap- 

pointed, among a number of other commissions, one 

that will bring up for discussion the international mi- 
gration of peoples. 

Uprooted by calamities, such as pestilence and war, 
by political and religious persecution, or merely by 
the incentive of economic betterment, the peoples of 
the world are in a continual flux, sometimes little 
more than a trickling of individual families (tho ag- 
gregating hundreds of thousands), sometimes more 
like a concerted movement of whole nations. Dr. Sidney 
L. Gulick, chairman of the commission just mentioned, 
and a small committee of specialists have been invited 
to bring before the congress proposals for the organiza- 
tion of an international study of the whole subject, so 
that henceforth any nation in its immigration and emi- 
gration policy might be guided by a knowledge of all 
available facts. 

Just now, the future of migration to the United 
States is entirely doubtful. Not only are there many 
different ideas in this country as to the most desirable 
form of limitation—as instanced by the different bills 
now before Congress—but it can only be guessed at 
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The Actual 
Signing of the 
Peace Treaty 


PHOTOGRAPHS BROUGHT TO 
THIS COUNTRY BY THE R-34 


The representatives of all the Allied nations 
are gathered in the historic Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles, where France was forced to 
sign the German terms after the war of 
1870, watching the delegates of Germany 
sign the peace treaty that acknowledges her 
defeat and removes all opportunity of her 
making another such war of aggression 


Press illusis ang 


When all the delegates were assem- 
bled Premier Clemenceau rose and 
quietly asked the German repre- 
sentatives to come forward and 
sign the peace treaty. On “the 
Tiger’s” right hand are President 
Wilson and Secretary Lansing. On 
his left is Premier Lloyd George. 
The German delegates stepped for- 
ward to the vacant table in the 
foreground of the photograph 
above, and the photograph at the 
right shows them actually putting 
Germany’s formal signature to the 
terms of peace. President Wilson 
is in the far left corner of this 
picture; the other leaders of the 
Allies are hidden by the standing 
Germans. The ceremony of signing 
was made as simple as possible and 
afterward the German delegates 
were dismissed by the side door 


As many representatives as could get in crowded the Hall of Mirrors to see the representatives of Germany sign the peace 


treaty. Fifteen privates from each of the British, French and American forces were invited to witness the ceremony 
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present from which countries there is likely to be a 
strong current of migration to this continent and from 
which there is likely to be a reduced current. This quan- 
titative uncertainty, say Dr. Gulick and his associates, 
is matched by a lack of concise knowledge concerning 
the effects of different racial additions to the American 
stock, the effects-of different methods of assimilating 
immigrants that have been tried, and the effects of the 
complicated treaties and understandings that exist be- 
tween various nations in regard to migration and set- 
tlement. , 

They therefore propose the establishment of a bureau 
that is to be international in scope and will make use of 
all the statistical and other information already avail- 
able in the different countries for the purpose of compil- 
ing a convincing body of facts on all questions relating 
to immigration and emigration. 

No problems of national sovereignty are raised by the 
plan, which is not for the purpose of propaganda or of 
advocacy for any established policy, but: rather for hon- 
est investigation and collaboration between the immi- 
gration and emigration experts of the different coun- 
tries. ; 

Nor is it the present intention of those interested 
in the proposal that either the League of Nations or 
any other official body should be asked to adopt it 
and carry it out thru governmental channels which 
might not act with sufficient openness of purpose or 
alertness to all significant facts. On the other hand, the 
codperation of all public bodies that can throw light on 
these big questions will be sought, so that the informa- 
tion collected may be accurate and up to date. 

As at present planned, the bureau will have three di- 
visions, on statistics, on information and on legislative 
drafting. The first named will not only study the social 
and economic causes of migration and gather all avail- 
able statistics bearing on them, but will also try to in- 
duce the different governments to adopt uniform sta- 
tistical methods, so that in future all figures relating to 
immigration and emigration may be comparable. The 
division on information will concern itself with indus- 
trial and economic opportunities for prospective immi- 
grants and counteract false and misleading propaganda 
with accurate information. It will also study racial re- 
lations in areas where different races are in intimate 
contact, so as to prevent such appalling misfits as have 
in every age led to civil strife and the slaughter of un- 
known thousands. 

The division on legislative drafting, according to 
the preliminary plan, will analyze and compare the 
immigration and emigration laws of the different 
countries, in regard not only to big policies but also 
to such details as medical inspection at the ports of 
entry, passport requirements, and the like. It will look 
into the question of ship accommodation for immi- 
grants—which in many ways has remained scandalous 
in spite of some modern reforms—and possibly propose 
international legislation on such matters as these. It 
will assist individual nations on the basis of all the 
facts compiled, to accomplish by legislation whatever 
the national policy might be as regards the influx and 
efflux of population, instead of legislating, as they are 
now obliged to do, in the dark. 

In short, it is hoped with the aid of such a bureau to 
make the migration of peoples and of individuals less 
irresponsible and chaotic, to help prevent the frightful 
calamity of misfits as regards climate, economic oppor- 
tunities and racial associations that have so often char- 
acterized the migration of peoples, and, on the other 
hand, perhaps to allay fears that are ill-founded and 
thus to prevent the adoption of needlessly and harmfully 
restrictive measures. 
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Zislin in Les Annales 


“With much joy, emotional gratitude and pride,” says 
the French caption of this sketch, “France celebrates 
the recovery of her dear provinces, Alsace-Lorraine” 


The Franco-American Treaty 


Te military conditions imposed upon Germany, 
tho of unprecedented stringency, did not, in the 
opinion of Premier Clemenceau and Marshal 
Foch, afford France adequate protection against an- 
other invasion by Germany in the future. To satisfy the 
French, who evidently feared that the newly founded 
League of Nations might not prove forcible and efficient 
enough to prevent sudden aggression from beyond the 
Rhine, Premier Lloyd George and President Wilson con- 
sented to present to their respective legislative bodies 
a special treaty guaranteeing aid in such an emergency. 
President Wilson, following the same principle as he had 
with the German treaty, was insistent that the text 
should not be made public until it was placed before the 
United States Senate, but when he left Paris, M. Cle- 
menceau, in order to check popular clamor, released it 
to the press. 

The agreement begins by stating that the United 
States and France “apprehend that the stipulations con- 
cerning the left bank of the Rhine cannot assure imme- 
diately to France on one hand and to the United States 
on the other, as signatory powers to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, appropriate security and protection,” and that 
unprovoked aggression by Germany against France 
would not only violate the Versailles treaty, 
thus exposing France anew to the intolerable burden of un- 
provoked war, but that such aggression on the part of Ger- 
many would constitute an act reputed by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles as being against all the powers signatory to the 
treaty and calculated to trouble the peace of the world, in- 
volving inevitably and directly the states of Europe and 
indirectly the entire world, as experience has amply and 
unhappily demonstrated. 


The treaty then recites Articles XLII, XLIII and 
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XLIV of the Treaty of Versailles prohibiting Germany 
from maintaining fortifications or armed forces within 
50 kilometers east of the Rhine, and adds: 

In case these stipulations should not assure immediately 
to France appropriate security and protection, the United 
States of America shall be bound to come immediately to 
her aid in case of any unprovoked act of aggression directed 
against her by Germany. 

The corresponding agreement with England, for the 
most part the same, here reads a little differently: that 
the British Government “is willing to undertake to sup- 
port the French Government” instead of being “bound 
immediately to come to her aid.” 

It is provided that the treaty with the United States 
shall not come into force until the treaty with Great 
Britain is ratified, and vice versa, so neither party will 
be bound unless the other consents to the same obliga- 
tion. 

It is further provided that the Council of the Soci- 
ety of Nations must approve of the treaty and may at 
any future time abrogate it on demand of one of the 
parties in case a majority of the Council “finds that the 
Society itself assures sufficient protection.” 

The proposed treaties are criticized in Italy and Bel- 
gium because they do not also safeguard these coun- 


tries. 
The Trial of the Kaiser 


HEN Premier Lloyd George returned from 
Paris and reported the results of the Peace 
Conference to the House of Commons, the pas- 


sage in his speech that elicited the most applause was 
this: 


If wars of this kind are to be prevented those personally 
responsible for them, who have taken part in plotting and 
planning them, should be held personally responsible. There- 
fore the Entente decided that the man who undoubtedly had 
the primary responsibility, in the judgment, at any rate, of 
the Allies, should be tried for the offenses he committed in 
breaking treaties he was bound to honor and by that means 
bringing on the war. 

It is an exceptional course, and it is a pity that it is, be- 
cause if it had been done before there would have been 
fewer wars. The Allied countries unanimously decided that 
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a tribunal—an interallied one—should sit in London for 
the trial of the person chiefly responsible for the war. 

The announcement that the trial would be held in 
London came as a complete surprize not only to the out- 
side world but even to members of the Conference who 
might be supposed to know. Secretary Lansing, who was 
chairman of the Committee on Responsibilities for the 
War, learned of it first from the newspapers, and Am- 
bassador White and General Bliss were equally ignorant 
of this “unanimous decision.” 

It is said that Clemenceau wanted the trial in Paris, 
but the others objected that French sentiment was too 
strong for a fair verdict. Then Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George agreed on Washington as far enough away, but 
Wilson promptly vetoed the proposal. 

On second thought the British public is not certain 
that it would be best to have the Kaiser brought to Lon- 
don. He is the first grandson of Queen Victoria and 
cousin of King George, and it would be injurious to 
royal prestige to see him imprisoned, tried and executed 
in the Tower of London, only a short walk away from 
Buckingham Palace. On the other hand, the Liberals and 
Laborites are opposed to the trial as a travesty on jus- 
tice, since his enemies would be his judges. They fear 
also that it would rouse a reaction in Germany for the 
restoration of the monarchy. 

The question of holding the Kaiser responsible for the 
war was on the agenda of the Paris Conference for the 
open plenary session of April 28, but the subject was 
not discussed. 

But in the secret plenary session of May 6, the 
day before the draft of the treaty was handed to the 
Germans, the trial was decided upon. It is now re- 
vealed that the reason for the omission of the question 
in the public session was because General Smuts was 
prepared to protest against the punishment of the Ger- 
man rulers. Possibly he remembered the time when the 
British Government demanded that he and his colleag, 
General Botha, be delivered over for trial in the Tower. 
The Boers refused to surrender their leaders, and so the 
war was continued for two years longer. When the pres- 
ent treaty was finally signed at Versailles, General 
Smuts did give out a protest to the press, in which he 
said: 

A new heart must be given not only to our enemies, but 
also to ourselves; a contrite spirit for the woes which have 
overwhelmed the world; a spirit of pity, mercy and for- 
giveness for the sins and wrongs which we have suffered. 
There are punishments foreshadowed over most of which 
a calmer mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of ob- 
livion. 

The Dutch have been most reluctant to surrender the 
Kaiser and Kronprinz, for Holland has always prided 
itself on its protection of political refugees, but it is ex- 
pected that if the demand is made in the name of the 
League of Nations their scruples will be overcome and 
they will yield. 

The Crown Prince has declared: “The Allies can only 
have my dead body. I will myself decide on my life or 
death.” Prince Eitel Friedrich, the second son of the 
ex-Emperor, telegraphed to King George: 

In fulfillment of the natural duty of son and officer, I, 
with my four younger brothers, place myself at your ma- 
jesty’s disposal, in place of my imperial father, in the event 
of his extradition, in order by our sacrifice to spare him 
such degradation. In the name of Princes Adalbert, August 
Wilhelm, Oscar, and Joachim. 

Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, as Chancellor in 1914, 
and Field Marshal von Hindenburg, as head of the 
army, have declared themselves solely responsible for 
governmental and military acts and on constitutional 
grounds demand to be put on trial in place of the Em- 
peror. 
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Soviet Rule in Hungary 


SPECIAL session of the Paris Supreme Council 
A was held on July 7 to consider the possibility of 

overthrowing the Soviet Government at Budapest, 
which, as Mr. Hoover testified, was preventing the re- 
victualing of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania by 
refusing passage for provisions over Hungarian rail- 
roads and on the Danube. When, on March 25, Count 
Karolyi, in despair of the triumph of Wilson’s princi- 
ples, turned over the Hungarian Government to Bela 
Kun and the Communists, it was generally expected by 
the outside world that the Red régime would soon col- 
lapse. In fact, it was reported to have surrendered a 
week later and several times since. For instance, on May 
5 the London Times said: “The fall of Bela Kun shows 
how monstrously we should have been fooled in Hungary 
if we had taken the Bolshevist farce seriously.” At that 
time Czechoslovak, Rumanian, Serbian and French 
forces were closing in upon Budapest from all sides, and 
it was expected that the capital would soon fall into 
their hands. Besides such external pressure, the mon- 
archists were plotting and the peasants in revolt. Buda- 
pest was famine-stricken and overcrowded to double its 
ordinary population by idle refugees and demobilized 
soldiers. 

But, as in Russia, the Soviet proved to have unex- 
pected powers of resistance. Bela Kun organized Work- 
men’s Battalions, which halted the Rumanians and in- 
flicted severe defeats upon the veteran Czechoslovak 
troops under French officers. Now the Allied Military 
Intelligence Bureau reports “Bela Kun’s strength is 
spreading and that 200,000 Hungarians might rally to 
his support, altho not half could be equipped.” The Red 
army has proved particularly efficient in its artillery 
service. 

Vienna is threatened with a Bolshevist rising, which, 
it is said, Bela Kun is prepared to support by an army 
of 14,200 infantry and 500 cavalry, with 200 machine 
guns and 150 cannon. The Communists claim that their 
propaganda affected the Czech, Slovak, Rumanian and 
French soldiers, and that the French generals can only 
rely upon their Senegalese forces. 

Altho the Communist régime has held sway in Hun- 
gary only three months, and has been beset by enemies 
within and without, still it has been able to outline and 
even put into effect some of the characteristic features 
of its policy. The suffrage is granted to “all those of 
either sex who have completed the eighteenth year and 
live from work useful to society.” Votes are not allowed 
to employers of labor, persons living on invested funds, 
idle women keeping servants, insane persons, clergymen 
and criminals. The Soviet recognizes no distinction of 
race or national boundaries. Marriage has not been in- 
terfered with, but divorce has been made easier. The 
Church has been separated from the state and religion 
made a matter of individual preference. The clergymen 
are supported, as in the United States, by voluntary 
contributions. Religious instruction is prohibited in the 
schools, and instead-of hymns and prayers there are sing- 
ing of the “Internationale” and “rhythmically expressed 
utterances of the proletarian spirit.” Teachers are given 
the highest salary allowed by law, and an elaborate sys- 
tem of universal education has been planned. The school 
age has been raised to sixteen, and opportunities for 
advanced technical and scientific training are provided 
at state expense to those capable of profiting by it. Art- 
ists and musicians, selected as worthy by their peers, 
are salaried by the state. Works of art in private hands 
have been transferred to public museums. Theaters, 
music halls, and cinemas have been socialized, with low- 
ering of prices and raising of artistic standards. A labor 
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union card is necessary for admission unless there are 
vacant seats left. Performances of Shakespeare, Schil- 
ler, Shaw and Moliére, as well as new revolutionary 
plays, are being given in Budapest. 

The officer in charge of the Budapest Red Guard 
claims that Budapest under his control “has become the 
safest of great cities” and in proof of this publishes 
police statistics to show that suicides, accidents and 
crimes of most kinds have greatly decreased in com- 
parison with last year. This is confirmed by H. N. 
Brailsford, who says in the London Herald: “A more 
orderly city than Budapest I have never seen in my 
wanderings.” One reason for this is doubtless the en- 
forcement of prohibition. Tippling and tipping are alike 
forbidden. 

Factories and mines are put in the control of a soviet 
of seven elected by the employees. The former owner, 
if competent and willing, is generally retained as man- 
ager at the maximum salary of 3000 crowns a month 
(nominally $600, actually about $75). Wages are fixed 
and products marketed by the Central Soviet Committee. 

The large landed estates are not broken up into small 
holdings but kept intact so as to utilize power machin- 
ery. Ten thousand acre estates are handled as a whole 
by soviets elected by the agricultural gild, each mem- 
ber of which is obligated to work 120 days a year on 
the farm. After giving each family such rations as it 
needs the surplus is sold thru the District Central 
which purchases the machinery and seed needed. Half 
the surplus is set aside for improvements and the rest 
distributed to the members of the gild according to the 
hours they have worked. Estates under 100 acres have 
so far not been interfered with. The villages are not 
socialized until—after sufficient instruction by the so- 
viet missionaries—they petition for it. 

In the cities communism has been put into full effect. 
No man is allowed to have more than one room, two 
suits, four shirts, two pairs of boots and four pairs of 
socks so long as any man has less. On account of the 
war and the embargo there is a great shortage of all 
raw material, especially cotton, leather and coal, as well 
as medicine and food. Newspapers are reduced to small 

















Low in Sydney. Australia, Bulletin 


Curious Passer-by: “What did you blow up your house for?” 
Bolshevik: “Ah-ha! There were a couple of leaks in the roof.” 
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sheets consisting mostly of official decrees. There is 
practically no freedom for the press or for the expres- 
sion of opposition. Elections are ostensibly open, but 
the Socialist Party caucus prepares ballots with its 
chosen candidates and these are never scratched. The 
Soviet Government was established without bloodshed 
and for the first few weeks there were no executions 
except of Red Guards guilty of murder or pillaging. 
But the peasant revolt about Oedenburg, in western 
Hungary, was crushed out with great slaughter. ‘On 
June 24 a counter-revolutionary rising began with the 
seizure of the telegraph and telephone stations at Buda- 
pest by students from the Military Academy. Three 
monitors on the Danube under command of naval offi- 
cers opened fire on the Soviet headquarters. The object 
of the counter-revolutionists was to overthrow the Com- 
mune and offer the crown of Hungary to Prince Alexan- 

der of Serbia. But the insurrection was put down and 
” as a warning forty students and three officers were ex- 
ecuted. Bela Kun, the Soviet Foreign Minister, declares: 

The present weakness of the dictatorship is responsible 
for these troubles. The bourgeoisie must be crushed without 
mercy. To proclaim kindness and leniency would be to shake 
the confidence cf the proletariat. We do not want equality, 
but the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Food Riots in Italy 


UBLIC opinion in Italy ascribes the high prices of 
P the necessities of life to the extortions of profi- 
teers, and this feeling eventuated in mass move- 
ments for the seizure of food supplies in many cities. 
At Florence, Genoa, Milan, Palermo and other places the 
Government was virtually superseded by soviets or cham- 
bers of labor composed of workingmen and demobilized 
soldiers, and under their directions provision stores and 
private stocks were confiscated and brought to the mar- 
ketplace, where they were sold at prices 50 to 70 per 
cent below their former figures. 
In some places this wholesale confiscation was carried 
on in an orderly and systematic manner with the tacit 
consent of the municipal authorities. In others it degen- 
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erated into mere looting and wanton destruction of 
property, and the efforts of the police and soldiery to 
put down such depredations caused numerous casualties. 

The new Government of Signor Nitti handled the dan- 
gerous situation with firmness and tact. Recognizing the 
reality of the grievance, a royal decree was issued pun- 
ishing profiteers by a fine of $2000 or ‘imprisonment 
from three months to three years with confiscation of 
goods. The King’s commissioner for Florence, who some 
months ago replaced the mayor, put the population on 
rations and ordered food sold at half price. Restaurants 
which had been charging $3 for lunch and $5 for dinner 
were required to cut down their rates by 30 per cent. 
Clothing, shoes and other necessaries are also being re- 
duced, with the understanding that the dealers will be 
reimbursed by the Government for their losses. 

From a letter just received from Florence we learn 
that provisions have been selling there at the following 
prices: Sugar, 34 cents a pound; beef, chicken and fish, 
$1 a pound; bread, flour and corn meal, 44 cents; rice, 
8 cents; milk, 7 cents a quart, and eggs, 67 cents a 
dozen. These prices, tho unprecedentedly high for Italy, 
do not represent the real hardship of the situation, for 
some of these commodities could not be obtained at any 
price, and for the rest the dealers often charged all they 
could possibly get regardless of normal or legal prices. 

The movement in its political aspect is mostly repub- 
lican, Socialist or Bolshevist, but in Rome a plot of an- 
archists was nipped in the bud by the arrest of sixteen 
of the conspirators. Their plan was to attack the central 
part of the capital with hand grenades and start a mu- 
tiny among the garrison at Fort Pietralata, four miles 
from Rome. Thirty anarchists motored out to the fort, 
but were fired upon by the soldiers. 

In France, Germany, Austria and most European 
countries similar conditions prevail and similar disor- 
ders have occurred, tho not yet on such a scale. Lord 
Robert Cecil, speaking in Parliament of the Italian 
news, said he believed that Europe was on the verge of 
a financial disaster of incredible magnitude and “they 
might get thru or they might not.” 

















Nearly ten thousand students from more than a hundred different nations are learning American ideals and methods at colleges 
and universities in the United States in order to put the results of this education into practise in their own countries. The 
men who will harness the waterfalls of South America, open the mines of China and build the railways of Africa are now 
in our engineering schools. India is looking to American agricultural institutions to teach her how famine among 300,000,000 
people can be averted. To make the most of the opportunity that this group of students offers to promote international good 
will there was formed in 1911 the “Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students.” Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, who 
appears in the top row of the picture dressed in white, is the general secretary. The committee publishes magazines in the 
various languages, organizes gatherings, and each summer invites about 500 of the students to a camp. It was at the Northfield 
camp this year that this photograph of one representative group was taken. Each man comes from a different nation. Top row 
—left to right—Syria, Italy, Russia, Chile, U. S. A. Spain, Argentina, Africa, France. Second row—New Zealand, Philippines, 
China, Rumania, Peru, Venezuela, Greek, Albania. Bottom row—Japan, Armenia; India, Egypt, Porto Rico, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba 

















For the Greater Security of France 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


HE texts of the treaties between France and the 

United States and France and Great Britain 

guaranteeing the security and protection of 

France against Germany were published last 
week. The treaties provide in effect that in case Ger- 
many violates the provisions of the Peace Treaty 
which compel her to dismantle all the fortifications 
within a distance of fifty kilometers east of the 
Rhine and to cease all maneuvers and military ac- 
tivities in that region, Great Britain and the United 
States shall “immediately” come to the aid of France. 
It is further provided that the treaties must be vali- 
dated by a majority vote of the Council of the League 
of Nations and that they shall remain in force until, 
“upon demand .of one of the parties to the treaty,” a 
majority of the Council decides that the League itself 
provides “sufficient protection” to France. 

There have been no more devout disciples of world 
federation than the French people. The League of Na- 
tions has wellnigh been the religion of the poilu. But the 
French Government has been a tardy convert. When I 
interviewed Premier Clemenceau a year ago on my first 
trip to Europe and asked him to express an opinion on 
the League of Nations, he plainly showed his impatience 
with the plan, and even after President Wilson arrived 
in Paris he made a public statement in which he said 
that he preferred the old system of alliances to any 
League of Nations likely to be worked out in the Peace 
Treaty. 

When I arrived in Paris the end of January, on my 
second trip to Europe, I found that Clemenceau and the 
French Government were verbally supporting the 
League, but it was an open secret that the governmental 


espousal of the cause was more in deference to the- 


world’s public opinion than from any recently acquired 
belief that the bad-old times should be discarded in 
favor of the new era of international codperation. 

But fortunately under the Briand ministry that pre- 
ceded that of Clemenceau, a very able commission, under 
the distinguished presidency of Leon Bourgeois had 
been appointed to work out the plans for a League of 
Nations. This commission, despite the lukewarm sup- 
port of Clemenceau, made a strong report, which the 
Government adopted and presented to the Allied nations 
as France’s contribution to the League idea. I have 
never seen the text of this report, but from my intimate 
and daily contact with the leaders of public opinion in 
France, and especially with the members of the French 
League of Nations Association, of which M. Bourgeois 
was also president, I am convinced that France was the 
one important nation at the Peace Conference that actu- 
ally proposed to invest the League with certain sover- 
eign powers, hitherto reserved to the nations them- 
selves. 

I can perhaps make this clear by contrasting the 
“delegated” and “automatic” forms of a League as de- 
fined by President Lowell, in “The Covenanter,” pub- 
lished in book form last week. Says President Lowell: 

There are two possible forms in which a league to main- 
tain peace may be organized. These may be termed the 
delegated and the automatic forms. The first of these is 
like a federation of states, where certain powers are dele- 
gated to a central authority, whose action, within those 
limits, is binding on the several states. In a league con- 
structed in such a manner a central organ would have 
power to issue directions which the members of the League 


agree to obey. The automatic form is more simple, more 
primitive, but not ill-adapted to sovereign states whose 
duties to the League are so few that they can be specifically 
enumerated in a covenant. It consists in prescribing defi- 
nitely the obligations which the members assume, or will 
assume on the happening of a certain event, and giving no 
authority to any central organ to exercize its discretion in 
giving orders binding upon them. 

France proposed the “delegated” form of a League, 
and not the “automatic” form which was afterward 
established in the Covenant. She wanted a League with 
a strong central authority, largely because of her fear 
of Germany. France had seen the Allies weak and almost 
beaten until they united and unified their strength un- 
der the command of Marshal Foch. Moreover, France 
never forgets that her population is only half as large 
as Germany’s. She cannot take the chances that other 
nations can who live farther away from Teutonic 
Kultur. 

When President Wilson made his famous speech be- 
fore the French Senate, he happened to say that the 
French frontier was also the frontier of civilization. 
This was instantly taken up all over France, and the 
leading French statesmen and publicists lost no time in 
demanding, that, if Mr. Wilson was correct, then the 
world must guarantee the frontier of civilization and 
not leave it to France alone. 


URING all this discussion the Covenant was in proc- 

ess of being framed in committee. The French dele- 
gation seemed to be in full accord with all that was 
being done. But on February 11, only two days before 
the committee finished its labors and when the Cove- 
nant was practically drafted, the French delegation 
threw a bombshell into the Committee by making the 
three following revolutionary proposals: First, that 
England and America should keep large armies indefi- 
nitely on the Rhine; second, that an international gen- 
eral staff be organized to supervize the international 
army of the League, and third, that the League should 
have power to send its agents into each country to see 
that nothing was being done to endanger the peace of 
the League. The English and United States delegates 
vigorously protested, but the French were firm and 
something resembling a deadlock ensued. The situation, 
as far as the United States was concerned, was criti- 
cal, for President Wilson was about to leave for home 
and it was vitally important for him, for obvious polit- 
ical reasons, to have the full draft of the Covenant in 
his pocket when he arrived in America. That afternoon, 
after the committee adjourned, one of the American 
delegates said to me, “the League of Nations is on the 
rocks.” 

I had a long conference that evening with M. Bour- 
geois. He said, among other things, that I had been mis- 
informed as to France’s demands. All that France really 
wanted was: 

1. That the League be given such supervisory powers 
over national armaments that no nation. could secretly 
arm without it being known by the League. 

2. That there should be every assurance that other 
members of the League would come as quickly as time 
and distance permitted to France’s aid, in case “the 
frontier of civilization” was menaced. 

3. That the international army of the League, whether 
organized in quotas or amalgamated in one international 
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unit, should be adequate to protect France or any other 
member of the League from sudden attack. 

But happily the French delegates were persuaded 
not to delay matters any further, so they announced 
that they would agree to the Covenant provided they 
could bring up their special demands later, when the 
Covenant was laid on the table for suggestions from 
the world. 

Accordingly, when the Covenant was brought before 
the plenary session of the Peace Conference, on Febru- 
ary 14, M. Bourgeois, in seconding President Wilson’s 
speech, said: 


There are special dangers for countries like France, 
Belgium, Serbia, and the new states that are in the stage 
of formation in Central Europe. It is necessary to give 
them special guarantees. .. . 

Now, it is necessary for us to control the war industries 
all over the world. The nations, who are the contracting 
parties of the covenant, pledge themselves mutually to 
communicate to each other full information about their 
armaments and their means of production. This is a very 
good plan, with which.I am particularly satisfied. 

At the same time, I propose an amendment, which I 
think I ought to mention. I thought it would be necessary 
to institute a permanent organization for purposes of in- 
spection, and this amendment was not at the moment em- 
bodied in the text. We have accepted the text as it is before 
you, and we now mention that amendment. It is because— 
as the whole scheme is going to be discussed by the world 
—it is better that all the points that have given occasion 
for important observations should be mentioned. 

Here is a second point. Take a state that violates the in- 
ternational covenant. That state is supposed to be in a 
state of war against all the members of the League, and all 
are prepared to compel it to execute its obligations. But 
war is not something that can proceed at once, especially 
when the question is how to bring together forces belonging 
to states which are very different from each other and may 
be at the four corners of the world. Each nation will have 
to wait in order to act until a certain procedure is gone thru 
and until for each particular nation a vote has been taken 
by its parliament—and so on. This means time and delay. 

And, supposing that there is on the part of the aggressor 
a will to precipitate a situation, then we must provide for 
the possibility. For this purpose it would be desirable to 
have all the means of resistance studied and concerted 
action prepared before the occasion arises. This would be 
the best check against any ill design. 

If the would-be aggressor knows that resistance is fully 
prepared against any action such as he contemplated then 
he will be restrained. Where, on the other hand, he knows 
that no such preparation exists and that sudden action on 
his part would encounter no prepared and well-thought-out 
resistance, perhaps he would not be restrained and it would 
be extremely dangerous. 


“A FTER the first draft of the Covenant was published 
the amendments came thick. and fast, especially 
from the United States. As one of the American repre- 
sentatives has since written me, the American delegation 
tried in every possible way to embody the suggestions 
made by our senators in the treaty. They even got 
the Monroe Doctrine acknowledged by name in the text 
of the Covenant, tho I understand that this was any- 
thing but palatable to the English and French delegates. 
It was of course a great compliment to the United 
States that the Monroe Doctrine, after nearly a hun- 
dred years, was recognized as international law, tho it 
was unfortunate, I think, that we were the first ones to 
insist on a change being made in the Covenant simply 
to recognize specifically a policy which was amply guar- 
anteed in the articles of the Covenant itself. 

During this period France again brought her three 
demands before the revision committee. But all the other 
delegates were against her, and France, unlike the 
United States in the case of the Monroe Doctrine, grace- 
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fully yielded. It is understood, however, she will bring 
them up again before the Council or Assembly of the 
League as soon as the League is established. 

Thereupon, as a sop to France, the treaties with Eng- 
land and the United States were drafted. I am sure that 
France is amply protected under the terms of the Cove- 
nant against German aggression without these treaties, 
as the Monroe Doctrine was protected in the original 
draft without the necessity of adding Article XXI to 
satisfy Republican Senators. But I think nevertheless 
the Senate should ratify the treaty negotiated with us 
for the following reasons: 


IRST, because it will take a long time—perhaps sev- 

eral years—before any military policy of the League 
can be determined and worked out. This is evident 
because 

(1) The treaty must first be ratified by the various 
parliaments. 

(2) The declaration of ratification must be deposited 
with the secretariat. 

(3) The Council must meet and determine the pre- 
liminaries of disarmament. 

(4) The Permanent Commission of Experts must be 
constituted. 

(5) The Permanent Commission must survey the field 
and make recommendations. 

(6) The Council must agree to these recommenda- 
tions. 

(7) The governments must accept the Council’s ad- 
vice. 

(8) All these seven previous steps must be taken be- 
fore the nations can even begin to disarm. Therefore, 
it is evident that while the military program of the 
League is being worked out it may be well to have Eng- 
land and America give France a special guarantee to 
stand behind her in case Germany attacks her. 

Second, it is France that asks this of the United 
States. Surely the American people can grant pretty 
nearly anything that France would ask of us. The great 
Republic of Europe has always been our best friend 
among the nations. She has endured unspeakable suffer- 
ings. No nation has borne more the brunt of war than 
she. If she thinks this extra protection is necessary, 
that should be sufficient to determine our acquiescence. 

Third, having asked for so many special amendments 
for ourselves in the treaty, it ill becomes us now to 
raise objections when another nation follows our ex- 
ample. Tho the Democrats of the Senate might not feel 
obligated by this argument, it surely ought to appeal 
to every Republican senator, for it is the Republicans 
in the upper house who have forced these various con- 
cessions in America’s interest. 

It should be said in conclusion that this proposed alli- 
ance is not of the entangling variety against which 
George Washington so urgently warned the American 
people. It is merely a proposal to double-rivet the safety 
of France during the transitional stage between the 
signing of the peace treaty and the time when the 
League of Nations gets into running order. And just a: 
soon as the Council by majority vote thinks the objects 
for which the treaties were established are attained the 
treaties will be denounced. It may be added that if t :e 
Senate now should refuse to ratify these treaties almost 
everything that has been done during the past two years 
in bringing the French and American people into closer 
relations will be undone. The French people would 
certainly take it as a rebuke, if not an insult. They 
might feel it unsafe to demobilize, and failure to de 
mobilize might spell revolution. Let the Senate do what 
France asks. We can afford to be extra generous to our 
tried and true friend. 
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Ireland—Republic or Dominion 


An Editorial 
By Harold Howland 


style of “President” of the non-existent “Irish Re- 

public” may well make its appeal to the hearts of 
Americans, lovers of liberty. It is a way the Irish have 
with them. But it will hardly make an equal impression 
on their heads. It ought not to. 

England owes vast arrearages of justice and fair 
treatment to Ireland. The debt must be squared before 
either England or Ireland can be at peace. It is a black 
mark on the record of the English people that the debt 
was so long denied, then haggled over, and finally thrust 
aside on the plea of more pressing matters across the 
Channel—the English, not the Irish. Where was and is 
the famed British love of fair play? England’s treat- 
ment of Ireland isn’t “cricket”’—more damning com- 
ment on an act of Englishmen one cannot make. 

But, all this notwithstanding, the vaulting ambition 
of our exuberant Irish friends of the Sinn Fein com- 
plexion “o’erleaps itself” when it demands independence 
and not a ha’penny less. England cannot and should not 
consent to the establishment of an Irish Republic sev- 
ered and distinct from the British Empire. The British 
Isles are logically, naturally, inevitably a unit in the in- 
ternational world. You cannot make two independent 
nations out of them without inviting trouble and possi- 
ble disaster. There is something more to this matter of 
the creation of national entities than is covered by a 
blithe repetition of the phrase “self-determination of 
peoples” or that other “consent of the governed.” Both 
these noble phrases have truth in them; but neither of 
them contains all the truth that every individual case 
needs for its regulation. 

Else why were not the Confederate States of America 
justified in their desire to determine for themselves 
their political destiny? 

Shall Americans now encourage a part of the United 
Kingdom to secede as some Englishmen encouraged a 


T's plea of the Irishman who bears bravely the 


part of the United States to secede a half century ago? 
There is a better way out for Ireland, for England 
and for the world. Sir Horace Plunkett, brave, gentle, 
wise Irishman, urges it upon his hot-headed and volatile 
countrymen, and upon the tight-minded Englishmen 
across the channel. It is a grand solution, better than 
Home Rule, that once would have satisfied most of the 
Irish, because it gives more to Ireland; better than in- 
dependence, that the Sinn Feiners demand, because it 
preserves more for the Empire. 

Ireland should be made a Dominion, self-governing as 
Canada or Australia or New Zealand. The Irish mem- 
bers should leave their seats “below the gangway” in the 
British House of Commons to constitute their own Par- 
liament in Dublin. That way the Irish would have all the 
independence they could use. Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand do not lack for freedom. They would not 
lose the tremendous advantage that comes from mem- 
bership in the British Empire, that great champion of 
the Anglo-Saxon ideals of freedom, justice and morality. 

The Sinn Feiners are complaining bitterly now that 
they are not given membership in the League of Na- 
tions and demand independence as a pre-requisite to 
that end. But a quicker way into the League lies before 
them, if only they can induce themselves and the British 
to take it. Five great dominions of the British Empire 
have their separate voting membership in the League of 
Nations—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica and India. Why not a sixth—Ireland? 

Would that there might arise in England a man strong 
enough to take the Tories in one hand and the Sinn 
Feiners in the other and knock their heads together 
until they were ready to accept a good old-fashioned 
British compromise. Englishmen pride themselves on 
“muddling thru.” On the Irish question they have mud- 
dled long enough. It’s time they began to insist on mud- 
dling thru. 


Editorially Speaking 


Welcome home, sir. 
KX 


“Eat More Meat” preaches the Department of Agri- 
culture. “Beef, lamb and veal—three times a day if you 
wish. The war is over, all restrictions on meat are off,” 
urge the Cattle Growers and Live Stock Associations. 
But “Fifty cents a pound” says the butcher. And what’s 
a poor housewife to do? 


KEE 


* Willard and Dempsey found enough fans to pay half 


“a million dollars for the privilege of watching them fight 


three rounds. But the thrill of their boxing match did 
not penetrate our contempt for the champion “fighters” 
who had failed to notice a worthier arena two years 


ago in France. 
HR 


The late Ameer of Afghanistan offended the con- 
sciences of his subjects by taking up the outlandish cus- 
tom of golf-playing. So they murdered him and put a 
stop to the game by burying him on the golf links at 
Kabul. The late Sultan of Morocco owed his downfall to 
his fondness for photography in direct violation of the 


second commandment. A Mohammedan ruler has to be 
conservative in his recreations. 


HEE 


If some of our enterprizing capitalists would organize 
a company to insure against Bolshevism they would be 
overwhelmed with applications and could charge their 
own rates. Of course, they would require a preliminary 
examination of the country or community applying for 
insurance to determine its internal temperature, rich- 
ness of blood, and power of resistance to infection. 

KK 


We can at last give our readers official and author- 
itative figures as to the number of Reds executed in 
Finland when the White Guards under General Manner- 
heim overcame them. J. N. Reuter in The Contemporary 
Review states that 59 of the prisoners were executed. 
A. Rauanheimo, of the Finnish Government Bureau, in 
The Nation says the number was 130, and S. Nuorteva 
of the Russian Soviet Bureau says that over 10,000 of 
them were shot and 10,000 of them starved in prison 
camps. We do not say ‘what our readers are to do with 
these figures now they have got them. 
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or G. H. Scott, the commander of the R-34 
under the gas bag of the dirigible. 


© Keystone View 
, is the happiest looking member of this group, standing 
. t From left to right they are: Lieutenant Commander Lansdowne, of 
waited States navy, the only American on the flight; Brigadier General Charlton, air attaché of the 
in Embassy, who arranged for. the reception of the R-34 here; Major Cooke, navigating officer during 
fight; Major Scott, and Brigadier General Maitland, head of the Balloon Section of the Royal Air Force 
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The Air Castle 
Anchored 


Tying the R-34 down to the ground was one of the 
most difficult pieces of navigation during the whole trans- 
Atlantic flight. Six hundred men had all they could do 
to steady the cables that made the big airship fast. At 
the left is one of the enormous concrete-embedded steel 
anchors placed in Roosevelt Field for the R-34. At the 
right is the chief engineer with the air castle’s mascot 
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Ireland Can Stand Alone 


By Eamon de Valera, “President of the rish Republic” 


ES, we're offering 

bonds of the Irish 

Republic for sale 

here. We expect to 
dispose of $2,500,000 of 
these bonds in this country 
and Canada and Australia, 
and an equal amount in Ire- 
land. The money so raised 
will be used for govern- 
mental purposes. 

Will that include purchase 
of arms for our army of 
Irish volunteers? 

It will include all the pur- 
poses of our government. 

Will not Great Britain 
consider contribution by 
Americans to such a purpose 
an unfriendly act? 

Perhaps. But my party 
and I represent the only law- 
ful government of Ireland. 
Ours is a truly representa- 


son’s principle of self-deter- 


plied to Ireland. Concerning the so-called government of 
Ireland established by Great Britain, we say that it is 
an illegal government of force, and we apply to Ireland 
what Cardinal Mercier said about German rule in Bel- 
gium: 

The authority of that power is no lawful authority. 
Therefore’ in soul and in conscience the Belgian (Irish) 
people owe that authority neither respect, nor attachment, 
nor obedience. The sole authority in this country is the 
authority of our own government, the authority of the 
elected representatives of the Belgian (Irish) nation. This 
authority alone has the right to our affection and to our 
submission. The acts of the usurper have in themselves no 
authority, and such of those acts as affect the general in- 
terests and to which we may give ratification will have au- 
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tive government arrived at The “President of the Irish Republic” and leader of the Sinn 
by free elections in accord- Feiners is tall, slim, active and of kindly expression and ready 


: : ° humor. He is sincere and enthusiastic about his cause, but . ° ° 
ance with President Wil- not bitter against its opponents. Dr. de Valera escaped from Russian revolutionaries. We 


a British prison and came to New York recently to sell bonds do not expect British agents 
mination . of peoples. We for the Irish Republic. Altho the proper Gaelic calls for 


stand u hat principle two n’s, he spells his name with only one, for Ireland stands 
poe PP asl = he “omg for the simplification of everything, including spelling 


thority only in virtue of such 
ratification. . . . Toward the 
persons of those who hold do- 
minion among us by military 
force we shall conduct our- 
selves with all needful for- 
bearance. We shall observe the 
rules they have laid upon us 
so long as those rules do not 
violate our personal liberty, 
nor our consciences, ‘nor our 
duty to our country. 

Now, then, will Great Brit- 
ain consider it an unfriendly 
act on the part of the United 
States if citizens here are 
allowed to give money to aid 
in establishing the Irish Re- 
public? 

Perhaps so. In that case 
the United States must 
choose between Ireland and 
her persecutor. There have 
been similar cases and the 
Government here has chosen 
to stand for freedom—Kos- 
suth, for instance, and the 


in this country to be allowed 
to disturb us. We are grate- 
ful to the United States 
Senate, the New York Board of Aldermen, and the 
American Federation of Labor for evidences of 
friendship which they have given. We are ap- 
pealing to the people here for aid and sympathy, 
and we hope to be allowed a hearing by Congress. 
We want to state our case openly and freely. We 
want absolutely to break off the bonds that now bind 
us to Great Britain. No concessions will satisfy us. It 
would not be sufficient if we were given such a govern- 
ment as Canada has, for instance. We must have ab- 
solute freedom. Ireland must be an independent nation. 
As to the Unionists of Ulster, they will have the same 
rights as all other persons in Ireland. They do not con- 
stitute a great problem. There | Continued on page 104 
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In Fenway Park, Boston, more than 40,000 persons heard De Valera’s first public address in America 
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How Much Is a Teacher Worth ? 


By Edwin 


PERIOD of rising prices—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of inflation of the currency—is hardest 
on salaried people, especially in professions 
requiring long preparation and peculiar apti- 

tudes and where salaries are fixed by law or custom. A 
manufacturer may raise the scale of wages over night 
if the union compels him to, or double the salary of an 
assistant on the spur of the moment in order to prevent 
his going over to a rival concern. But teachers, tho they 
may belong to a union, do not often strike for higher 
wages, and it would not do them much good if they did. 
For the school, unlike the factory, saves money when it 
shuts down instead of losing it, and there usually is no 
“rival concern” in the vicinity to raise wages by compe- 
tition. Ordinarily the school authorities, however much 
they may sympathize with the teachers, are powerless 
to increase their pay, and in some case the maximum is 
fixed by a law that requires two or more years to amend. 
The 1919 laws of one of our states provide that “an as- 
sistant teacher holding a third grade certificate shall be 
paid not more than $40 per month.” This for a six- 
month school would mean an annual salary of $240— 
and nothing is said about how much less a teacher shall 
be paid. At present prices of food and clothing only a 
very thin teacher could thrive on 66 cents a day, and 
her cultural opportunities would be confined to movies 
of the cheaper grade at rare intervals or to holding com- 
munion with Nature in such of her forms as are visible 
from a five-cent trolley ride. 

As a matter of fact, the average teacher of the more 
favored class, according to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has to spend 93 per cent of her salary on mere liv- 
ing expenses and has less than $70 a year left over to 
spend “for recreation, books, magazines, travel, profes- 
sional advancement, etc.” 

The average salary for teachers in elementary and 
high schools in three of our states in 1916 was $234, 
$264 and $294. No state averaged over $1000. The aver- 
age for the United States was $563 in 1916. In Vermont 
public schools half of the women teachers get less than 
$400. The average salary of 600,000 American teachers, 
including principals, supervisors and special experts, is 
now about $625, which is only $45 more than the aver- 
age increase in the wages of the 2,000,000 railroad em- 
ployees in the last three years. Commissioner Claxton 
confesses that he pays his cook—‘“a negro girl without 
any special training and with little knowledge of cook- 
ing” and not much to do—$880 a year, which is about 
twice what a trained and competent schoolma’am gets. 
He: points out also that in Washington stenographers 
and typewriters get from $800 to $1500 a year, and 
bricklayers, stone masons, painters and carpenters have 
a union scale of $1400 a year. 

This situation has aroused attention all over the coun- 
try, and by strenuous efforts teachers’ salaries are 
slowly rising, tho not fast enough yet to catch up with 
the high cost of living. There has been an average gain 
of 17 per cent for the United States as a whole in the 
three years from 1915 to 1918. Some cities have made 
big jumps. The average advance from 1914 to 1919 was 
in Albany 40 per cent, in Scranton 36 per cent, in Fall 
River 43 per cent for elementary and 24 per cent for 
high schools, in Cincinnati 50 per cent for elementary 
and 10 per cent for high, in Paterson 25 per cent, and 
in Worcester 30 per cent. 

Boston grade teachers now receive a minimum of 
$696 and have petitioned the school board to raise it to 
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$984. Washington teachers are trying to get a bill thru 
Congress raising their minimum from $750 to $1000. 
The minimum for New York City teachers has recently 
been raised from $800 to $1005. The new California 
laws raising the quota per pupil from state funds to 
$17.50 and permitting the raising of the school tax rate 
in counties has enabled the boards to increase the sal- 
aries of teachers by $200 to $300. 

In Porto Rico the members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and many outside the organization have refused to 
sign contracts for the coming year unless substantial. 
increases in remuneration are granted. 

Even in Australia, where all wages are regulated by 
court decree, teachers have been losing ground of late 
in comparison with the high cost of living. From 1901 
to 1918, when prices of commodities have risen on the 
average 48.8 per cent and the wages of bakers have 
been advanced 70 per cent and the wages of bootmakers 
60 per cent, teachers are getting only 21 per cent more, 
so they are 18.2 per cent worse off than they were 
eighteen years ago. Adult male teachers of proved ca- 
pacity and experience in the state schools of Victoria 
get on the average $20 a week, which is 40 cents a week 
less than the compulsory legal wage of the youngest 
journeyman baker. Adult women teachers get $11 a 
week, which is a penny more than the lowest wage 
legally payable to a barmaid. It is calculated that a man 
entering the teaching profession will at thirty years 
be $2500 worse off than if he had become a plumber, 
carpenter or iron molder. 


HO can wonder if a teacher looks with too tolerant 

an eye on Bolshevism and hesitates to condemn it 
in toto when he reads that the Soviet governments in 
Russia and in Hungary have raised the salaries of all 
teachers to the maximum allowed by law, that is, as 
much as the most skilled mechanic, the highest official 
or most expert manager. If’such a regime prevailed in 
America the teacher would be paid as much as a brick- 
layer, which is about three times what the average 
teacher gets now, or as much as the President, which is 
$75,000 a year, or as much as Henry Ford, which nobody 
knows but the income tax man. 

Of course the teacher might join the I. W. W. and 
resort to sabotage. She has unlimited opportunities for 
inflicting malicious injury on the delicate mental mech- 
anisms entrusted to her care. She might put emery pow- 
der in the bearings, so to speak, by training her pupils 
in wrong mathematical methods. She might teach them 
wrong dates; for instance, instead of 

In 1492 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
she might have them learn 

In 1493 

Columbus sailed the dark blue sea 
or even, if she were quite reckless, 

In 1494 

Columbus sailed the ocean o’er 

But so far as I know, no teacher has taken to sabot- 
age, not intentionally at least. I don’t know why, possi- 
bly because they have a conscience. But a conscience is 
an expensive thing to have. It costs more to keep a good 
conscience in commission than an automobile. It would 
be dangerous to cut down teachers’ wages so low that 
they could not afford even a flivver conscience. 

The teaching profession has never been attractive 
from the mercenary point of view, but in spite of this 
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it has secured a superior type of men and women be- 
cause of the traditional prestige it carries and the op- 
portunities it afforded for public service. Unfortunately 
the teacher feels that he is losing something of his 
former standing in the community and that his freedom 
and authority are being insidiously curtailed. The 
American Federation of Labor at its Atlantic City 
meeting in June spoke out emphatically on this point 
in its comprehensive program of educational reform: 

It is unquestionable that teachers have no right to im- 
pose their personal views on pupils, but it is necessary in 
some quarters to emphasize that neither do school authori- 
ties have that right. It is further necessary to ask this con- 
vention to indorse with all its power the principle that men 
and women, in becoming teachers, do not thereby surrender 
their rights as American citizens, and that inquisition by 
school authorities into the personal, religious, political and 
economic views of teachers is intolerable in a free country, 
strikes at the basis of our public school system and can re- 
sult only in the development of mental and moral servility, 
and the stultification of teachers and pupils alike. 

The A. F. of L. is a conservative labor body, sneered 
at on that account by socialists and radicals at home 
and abroad. The Atlantic City convention turned down 
Bolshevism with a bang and the attitude of Mr. Gom- 
pers and his associates during the war and the peace 
negotiations proves that the patriotism of the Federa- 
tion is above par. So such a protest against the recent 
inquisitorial operations of official and unofficial bodies 
cannot be dismissed as due to pacifistic, pro-German or 
anarchistic influences. Any given case of alleged inter- 
ference with the right of personal opinion can be plausi- 
bly explained away by pointing out that the dismissed 
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professor or teacher had other defects of character or 
temperament that rendered him undesirable. But any 
one who talks with teachers of independent mind will 
find that they are feeling decidedly uncomfortable, 
about as clergymen were feeling a quarter century ago 
when heresy trials were in vogue. This theological tem- 
pest caused a distinct lowering in the caliber of the can- 
didates for the ministry and it has not yet altogether 
recovered its former prestige, altho the period of re- 
pression has passed. The present contentions over the 
rights of teachers is likely to have the same injurious 
effect upon the educational profession and no raising 
of salaries will compensate for it. 


DUCATION is the heredity of civilization and con- 

sists in its lower stages in training the youthful 
mind in the usages, conventions, acceptations and ac- 
quisitions of society. The elementary teacher as the cus- 
todian of convention is, not unreasonably, expected to be 
somewhat of a conventional person. The child has first 
to learn what is before he can profitably consider what- 
ever else might be. Education should be essentially 
constructive and conservative on the start, and the de- 
structive and critical faculties should be left for later 
development. But while elementary education is neces- 
sarily conservative in its content there is no reason for 
conservatism in its methods. Here there is opportunity 
for more originality than is customarily displayed. Nor 
should men and women who enter the educational service 
of the community be more restricted in their freedom 
of opinion and action than other citizens. On the con- 
trary, since they are asarule [Continued on page 102 








The Independent, along with many others who are inter- 
ested in education, is convinced that there is something the 
matter with the teacher’s job. We want to find out, if we 
can, what is the matter, and what can be done about it. We 
are asking a large group of teachers in every state in the 
Union what they can tell us. 

Will you not be one of those to give us the benefit of 
your experience? 

We submit below a number of questions intended to serve 
as suggestions and stimulants to your thought. We want you 
to consider these questions carefully, together with any 
others that may occur to you as properly belonging to the 
subject, and to write us a statement—not more than 1500 
words in length—of your convictions as drawn from your 
own experience, . 

Make your comment as concrete, definite and _ con- 
structive as possible. We hope to be able to prepare 


Are teachers underpaid? ‘ 

How much do you have left after the bills are 
paid? , 

Why is a school board? 

Should the principal select the teachers, or the 
teachers the principal ? 

Should school organizations be democratic? 

Are teachers Ishmaels in the community ? 





What's the Matter 
With the Teacher’s Job ? 


What Do You Teachers Say? 


Here Are the Questions 


| 


from the material which you and your fellow teachers send 
in, a group of articles that will be illuminating, suggestive 
and valuable. 

Won't you think it over for a day and then sit down and 
write your paper? 

There must be something in your experience that will 
be of value to the great body of American teachers, and to 
the American public. Isn’t it your duty, as it should be your 
pleasure, to share that experience with the rest of us? We 
shall be glad to pay, at our usual rates, for any material 
that we use. 

If we print anything that you send us, we will not use 
your name or address or any details that might reveal your 
identity. But the material must not be anonymous when it 
comes to us. 

Address your material to The Independent, Teachers’ 
Department, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


Have teachers the right of free speech? 

Does a school board ever ask a teacher’s advice? 
Should it? 

Is the teacher—like the doctor and the lawyer— 
respected as a member of a profession? 

What can be done about it all? 

Who can do it? 

Where shall we begin? 























The Shortest Route to the Top 


Getting a Job Is Something Like Getting a Husband 
The Hard Part Begins After the Getting Is Done 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


HREE questions point to the place in the world 
that the future holds for you. How fast can you 
work? How far can you think? How well can 
you work and think together? 

A generation ago, the first question was regarded of 
highest value. But with the application of science to 
business, the views of business men concerning the 
powers and potentialities of employees have changed. 
The second question is now deemed more vital than the 
first, and the third more vital than the second. A mod- 
ern business man lays down this principle for all his 
helpers and associates: Every worker must be a thinker, 
every thinker must be a worker, and the man who is 
both at the same time will get promoted first. 

Charles M. Schwab put this briefly when he said “The 
captains of industry in America are looking for brains 
—specialized brains.” The only way to acquire a special- 
ized brain is to study long, hard and eagerly over mat- 
ters connected with your work. Why do the great in- 
dustries now specially invite the college graduate to 
enter their employ, choosing the brightest, most ener- 
getic man of each class to become their apprentice— 
and in reality paying him to learn the business? Not 
because the college graduate knows or can do much 
of anything worth while—probably he doesn’t and he 
can’t. But he has formed the habit of study; he has 
learned the necessity for it; he has realized the benefit 
from it. He can learn as he labors. Therein lies the hope 
of his amounting to something in the business world. 

Getting a job is something like getting a husband— 
the hard part begins after the getting is done. The an- 
cient idea was that if a girl only got a husband, or if 
a boy only got a job, that settled finally and gloriously 
the destiny of the foolish young thing. Whereas, the 
truth is that when a girl gets a husband or a boy gets 
2 job, that is the time of all times to begin studying, 
planning or working for dear life in order to hold the 
desired object. We must confess that the comparison 
does not fit altogether, because a husband who has to 
be held isn’t worth holding, while a job that doesn’t 
have to be held by the utmost exercize of your powers 
and perceptions isn’t worth holding. But in general the 
employee who fails and the wife who fails are alike, in 
that they do not study their job, and would rather loaf 
than learn. 

Make up your mind to this: Every man who reaches 
the top started with a book in his hand, or a look in 
his eye that found things to learn more valuable than 
books ever teach. When a man stops going to school he 
starts being a fool. Why? Because when he stops learn- 
ing, he cuts off his chances of promotion. 

John H. Patterson goes to school to his competitors. 
One of the first things he did to make his organization 
dominant in its particular field was to collect all the 
styles and models of cash registers that were ever man- 
ufactured or invented. He hired men to rake the coun- 
try with a fine tooth comb, for anything that looked 
like a new idea in the cash register business. Hundreds 
of devices were brought to him. 

He studied them all. He did not imitate them—he im- 
proved on them, He started a national campaign of ad- 
vertising and selling only whem he was convinced he 
was making the best machine en the market. How do 
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you know that the sale or the service you have to offer 
is the best to be had in the United States? How many 
years have you spent learning to make it the best, and 
to know why and how it is the best? 

William G. McAdoo goes to school to his employees. 
They like it. They like him for doing it. When Mr. Mc- 
Adoo entered upon the duties of Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, he called together his subordi- 
nates, from the highest to the lowest, and earnestly 
invited each to offer suggestions on improved ways of 
conducting the Treasury Department. 

This team work paid huge dividends. The employees 
were so anxious to help that by their codperation Mr. 
McAdoo was able to finish the work of his regular job 
in three hours a day, so that when the war crisis de- 
manded that he undertake new responsibilities he was 
free to do the work of about two other men. How are 
you stimulating thought, providing study, rewarding 
originality, taking advantage of resourcefulness, in 
your employees? 


RANK A. VANDERLIP goes to school to his pa- 

trons. The needs of the depositors, agents and 
friends of the National City Bank of New York, of which 
he was until recently president, moved him to found the 
International Banking Corporation—the most far-reach- 
ing combination of American financial, industrial and 
educational forces that the world has produced. Mr. Van- 
derlip aims to help not only the wholesalers, retailers 
and manufacturers of the United States, but also trav- 
elers to and from this country, inquirers about our 
manufacturers’ ratings and resources, and indeed the 
business men of all nations. Scores of branches and 
agencies are to be established thruout the world. 

Why should a local New York bank open offices in 
South America, England, France, Italy and Russia? 
Not merely to afford these neighbors of ours metropoli- 
tan banking facilities, but also to render them services 
not now being performed by any reliable clearing house 
of information and coéperation, such as furnishing data 
regarding imports and exports, directories of manu- 
facturers and merchants now doing or able to do inter- 
national business, commercial or industrial statistics 
of any locality desired, introductions and interpreters 
and openings for business travelers, facilities of a well 
appointed tourist agency, and other advantages com- 
mercial and humanitarian. 

The foreign deposits at the National City Bank have 
jumped since the formulating of this plan. By going to 
school to his clients and customers, potential as well as 
actual, and learning how to serve them in ways they 
could not realize for themselves, the president of this 
bank leaped to world fame and usefulness. How many 
lessons have your customers taught you? How are you 
2pplying such lessons for their benefit and your own? 

Gordon Selfridge goes to school to his critics. When 
he went to London to start a big department store on 
the American plan, he was met on all sides with a 
gloomy warning that “London is different from New 
York or Chicago” and American methods would not 
succeed. For example, the people who know it all be- 
forehand prophesied that conservative Britishers would 
never read such vulgar things as American store adver- 
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tisements, and if they did they would be so disgusted 
they wouldn’t come near the store. But the prophecies 
went wrong—the people who know everything before- 
hand are the ones who learn everything behindhand. 

Selfridge heard the criticisms, and merely allowed for 
the difference in the English temperament. He changed 
his policies but not his principles or purposes—a mighty 
good thing to do in the face of hostile criticism. The 
first year he drew the 
largest holiday trade of 
any store ever operated 
in England. He beat his 
rivals so badly during the 
war that now the big Lon- 
don merchants are follow- 
ing his methods of ad- 
vertising and selling, and 
inviting him to address 
English boards of trade, 
commercial clubs and 
civic organizations. He 
won out largely by letting 
his critics tell him where 
he was likely to make mis- 
takes, and thus not having 
to make them and pay for 
them. How much have 
your failures cost you 
that you might have saved 
by listening to the people 
who opposed you? 

Why is mental training 
needed by every employee 
in every kind of business? 
We note a few reasons out 
of many. 

1. Because a job is in- 
teresting and enjoyable, 
to say nothing of profita- 
ble, to the degree that you 
put your mind on it. The 
man at the top looks on 
work as a game—the man 
at the bottom looks on 
work as a tread-mill. The 
work is the same, but the 
men view it in a different © /™ernationa! Film 
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lesson of life—that of appropriate, scientific, thoro, 
clean, productive, useful, profitable and enjoyable work. 
Until they do, every employee who hopes to advance 
must learn the lesson for himself. 

3. Because the faculties, perceptions and powers of 
leadership are located in the top of a man’s head, They 
do not even sprout for years after his “education” is 
supposed to be finished, and when they do begin to 
sprout they must be 
trained. Up to about ten 
years of age the develop- 
ment of the human mind 
is chiefly vital and emo- 
tional, at the base of the 
brain. From ten up to 
twenty or _ twenty-five 
years the development is 
chiefly mechanical and so- 
cial, at the sides of the 
brain. From twenty-five 
to thirty and until the end 
of life the development is 
chiefly moral and spirit- 
ual, at the top of the 
brain. Is it not a pathetic 
proof of the childishness 
and crudity of our civil- 
ization that we stop edu- 
cating a man before he 
has anything in his brain 
worth educating? A man 
is seldom rational under 
the age of thirty, a wom- 
an seldom rational under 
the age of forty. Up to 
that time each is a child 
of impulse. Neither knows 
anything about self-com- 
mand. It takes the experi- 
ence of middle life to 
develop the guiding, con- 
trolling, compelling forces 
of conscience, will, judg- 
ment, patience, persever- 
ance, tact, resourceful- 
ness, courage, indepen- 
dence, intuition, inspira- 


light. The man at the top 
knows every phase of it, 
studies every situation, 
watches every move, seizes 


William G. McAdoo goes to school to his employees and Frank 
A. Vanderlip to his patrons. The one invited suggestions on 
conducting the Treasury Department, the other asks business 
men all over the world how he can be of greater service to them 


tion, self-reliance. These 
are the traits of leader- 
ship. These must gain 


every chance, blocks every danger, turns to account 
every advantage, like an old chess player deep in the 
game and lost to the world while the game goes on. If 
you want to like your job more, study it more. 

2. Because the home and school training of the typical 
American youth is sadly deficient. He is never taught 
how to work. He must learn after he starts to work; and 
he can’t do it by instinct, he has to be taught. The 
manager of the telegraph company whose messengers 
I employ says he tried for years to get boys who were 
prompt, thoughtful, reliable and courteous. He gave up 
in despair, and now employs girl messengers. Girls are 
more teachable. They do not need a combination of re- 
formatory, battlefield and boiler factory to pound work 
lessons into them. Proprietors of nearby stores, offices, 
theaters, garages and other places of public employment 
tell the same story. They can’t find young men who 
know how to work or wish to learn. Almost any large 
employer would pay 10 or 20 per cent more wages for 
nothing but the willingness of the worker to study about 
his work. Some day our schools will teach the primary 


strength by study anduse. 
4. Because the other fellow is always studying how 
to beat us and knock us out. A man has only two rivals 
to fear—the rival who outworks him and the rival who 
outwits him. The second is more dangerous. I ceased 
years ago to mention even to my best friends the ideas 
and plans produced by long years of study for later de- 
velopment in our work. Now I do not say what I am 
studying, or even that I am studying. I found that cer- 
tain efficiency specialists were stealing our ideas, and 
ruining them by commercial exploitation, before we 
could put them into effect. The most dangerous mortal 
is the man who is mentally keen but morally dull. This 
foe of decency lurks in every line of business. To get 
ahead of him, you must not only study regularly, ear- 
nestly and effectively—you must study secretly. One of 
the big manufacturing plants devotes $100,000 a year 
to secret research and experiment for new methods, ma- 
terials and devices to give it the lead over competitors. 
A certain manufacturer of specialties appropriates 
$250,000 a year for the same purpose. 
5. Because promotion comes [Continued on page 97 











Seeing Europe by Airbus 


By John R. Eustis 





the progress of 

aviation the im- 
portant considera- 
tions are not those 
performances 
which have re- 
ceived such wide- 
spread publicity in 
the past few weeks; 
the trans-Atlantic 
flights of the NC-4, 
the Vimy bomber, 
and the R-34, the 
partially 


I: appraising 


success- 
ful performances 
of Hawker and 
the Handley-Page 


bomber. The record 
of the MHandley- 
Page Company in 
carrying eight hun- 
dred and twenty- 








equivalent of 235,- 
000 miles of aerial 
travel, in its avia- 
tion service from 
the time we en- 
tered the war until 
the armistice was 
signed. This figure 
covers both train- 
ing of aviators for 
military service 
and actual service 
at the front. The 
factor of safety in 
ordinary commer- 
cial or _ sporting 
usage of aircraft 
should be at least 
three times great- 
er. Insurance poli- 
cies are now writ- 
ten by responsible 
companies for both 








seven passengers 
in flights over Lon- 
don during three 
days of Easter Week of this year, the 
record of the Farman aircraft “Goli- 
ath,” an aeoplane with pullman seats 
for twenty-five passengers, in its tri- 
weekly service between Paris and Brus- 
sels, and the fact that aerial travel 
between England and France is now 
quite commonplace, the total number of 
passengers to date being counted by the 
thousand, are fairly representative of 
the accomplishments which really meas- 
ure the sound development of aviation. 
It is unfortunate that similar results 
cannot be pointed to in this country, 
but aside from the excellent record of 
the aerial mail services of the United 
States Post Office, there has been no 
real commercial progress in America. 
Our aircraft manufacturers are ap- 
parently waiting for the Government or 
private corporations to purchase their 
product and institute commercial serv- 
ices, while the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, France and Italy have proceeded 
to organize and operate the services 
employing their machines. A greater 
spirit of progressiveness might be ex- 
pected from the American aviation in- 
dustry due to the fact that a number 
of the big automobile and tire makers 
are also engaged in it, who, in the early 
days of the automobile, were second to 
none in the magnificent stimulation of 
the use of motor vehicles, now consid- 
ered one of the most brilliant pages in 
industrial history. The automobile and 
tire makers, however, are unable as yet 
to meet the public demand for their 
motor vehicle products. and this is an 
excuse, if not a reason. for the inactivity 
of those of their number who have also 
entered the aviation field. As a matter 
of fact the most active of the aircraft 
makers is the one closely affiliated with 
a big manufacturer of automobiles. 
Figures recently given out by the 
United States Post Office pertaining to 
the first full year of aerial mail serv- 
94 


This twenty-four passenger cabin of a British airplane is 
electrically heated, comfortably furnished and sound proof 


ice between New York and Washing- 
ton, shed an interesting light on the 
reliability and possibilities of the aero- 
plane in this particularly exacting 
work; exacting because the mails are 
supposed to be delivered irrespective 
of conditions and difficulties. Out of 
1261 scheduled or possible trips during 
the twelve months, 1206 trips were 
made. This is a record of 92 per cent. 
The total mileage covered in the year 
was 128,037 and no lives were lost in 
the actual mail service represented by 
this mileage. The number of letters car- 
ried was 7,720,840 and the revenue de- 
rived therefrom was $159,700. As the 
cost of the service was $137,900.06, 
there was a worthwhile profit. Each 
of the six machines which comprized 
the original flying equipment of the 
New York-Washington mail service is 
still in use, a fact which speaks volumes 
for the life and durability of modern 
aircraft. 

It must be remembered that the 
period of time covered by these fig- 
ures consists of twelve consecutive 
months, and included every variety of 
weather and wind, flights having been 
successfully made in winds as high as 
sixty-eight miles an hour. During the 
year there were only thirty-seven forced 
landings, or one to something over each 
thirty-four hundred miles of travel. One 
of the six original planes flew for 164 
hours, during which it covered 10.716 
miles, at an operating cost of $65.80 
per hour, its total repair charge being 
$480. Another was in the air with mail 
aboard for 222 hours, traveling 15.018 
miles with an operating cost of $48.34 
per hour, and $1874.76 spent in repairs. 

Reference has been made to the 
safety of aerial travel in the case of 
the New York-Washington mail service, 
and it is interesting to note that the 
United States Army reports one fatal- 
ity to every 2919 hours of flying, the 


pilots and aerial 
passengers at rea- 
sonable rates, which 
is further proof that the comparative 
safety of aviation has been estab- 
lished. Recent tests have proven the 
entire practicability and reliability of 
parachutes for use with fast flying 
aeroplanes—their success with captive 
or slow moving balloons and dirigi- 
bles having been proven during the 
war. The parachute is not alone a safe- 
ty device, but may be employed in non- 
emergency work. For example, when 
the R-34 arrived over its landing field 
on Long Island after its initial trip 
across the Atlantic, it learned by sig- 
nals that the British expert who was 
to have taken charge of the landing 
from the ground had started for Bos- 
ton, expecting the big airship to land 
there. Therefore, from a hight of two 
thousand feet, another officer descend- 
ed by parachute from the R-34 itself, 
end took charge of the landing crews. 
Now performed as a daredevil stunt, 
the changing from one flying machine 
to another in the air may be an estab- 
lished method of rescue in the case of 
future aerial “shipwrecks.” 


URVEYING, mapping and photog- 

raphy are three lines of practical 
work in which aircraft have already 
been commercially employed. The bird’s- 
eye view of a resort, a manufacturing 
plant, or a real estate development is no 
longer an artist’s imagination of what 
the subject would look like from the air, 
but an actual aerial photograph. Ma- 
chines have been shipped to South 
America to be used in locating on maps 
groves of rubber trees in unexplored 
territories, while big lumber companies 
are preparing to use aeroplanes in for- 
est patrol work. A single man in an 
aeroplane can watch for forest fires 
over an area that could not otherwise 
be adequately patrolled by a score of 
men on the ground. New York City and 
Venice, California, are two municipali- 
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| Coming August | 





; a most RAPID getaway; wonderful pulling 
n surprising power at low engine speed; a range 
P ' new-style of 33 to 70 H. P. that masters the miles 
: private and breezes over hills; flexibility to meet 
- car every driving need; as steady as a clock, 
a. without chatter or side-sway; a charming 
> bevel-edge body, picturing the freshest 
ne and most advanced motor car beauty; 
of lounging-room comfort; in brief, a car 
that makes life more worth living be- 
“ cause it multiplies your happiness—all 
“A | this you will find in the very newest 
at Winton Six. Ready August Ist. May 
a. we send you literature? 





or The Winton Company 
res 133 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








Winton Oil Engines for yachts and motor ships, and Winton gasoline-electric light and power Generating Sets are manufactured 
by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped plant, devoted exclusively to these two products. Write us your needs. 
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Put the 
Power of Emphasis 


Into Your Letters 
Just as you do with the Spoken Word 


“Just Turn the Knob” 


on the 


HAMMOND 


Standard ‘‘Writing Machine’’ 
—and you have a 


Different Style of Type 




















A few samples of Multiplex Type: 
Types for all purposes 


and for all Languages 
Spacing to sult size of type 
Perfect alignment 
Gutomatic Sybe Imbreosion 
All on one MULTIPLEX 


Over 365 
Different Type-Sets 


Including All Languages to Select from 


Any one of which may be substituted inafew 
seconds: ‘Just Turn the Knob’’ 


The Multiplex does al/ that any other type- 
writer will do, and many other things that 
no other typewriter can do. 

The six samples of Multiplex type repro 
duced above, and the one below, show how 
you can make your writing TALK—a revela- 
tion in typewriterdom! 

This marvelous INSTANTLY interchange- 
able-type feature is only one of the many 
reasons why these, and thousands of other 
prominent men and women in all walks of 
life, and in all four corners of the globe, 
prefer and personally use the Multiplex: 
President Wilson 

Queen Alexandra of England 
<ing and Crown Prince of Sweden 
Caliph of Morocco 
King and Queen of Norway 
William Dean Howells Cardinal Merry del Val 
Bertha M. Clay Sir James Matthew Barrie 
John Kendrick Bangs Walt Mason, Poet 
Leigh Mitchell Hodges Wallace Irwin 
Prot. L. A. Loiseaux Etc., Etc 


No other typewriter 


can turn cold type into living, breathing words—words 
pulsating with the writer's deepest convictions—words 
expressing toa nicety his most conventional mood —words 
showing always absolute correctness—in business, pro- 
fessional or social usage. 


Mail the Coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
It will show you how, with the Multiplex, you can put 
the force of emphasis into your typed matter—how you 
can drive home with strength of accent the fullness of 
7 argument—how you can write with the same convinc- 
ng force that youuse in speaking—an exclusive feature 
of the Multiplex. 

We will also send our pamphlet, ‘“The President and 

His Typewriter.” 





Also—An Aluminum 
PORTABLE Model 


For Traveling—for 
Home. Weighs 
about 11 Ibs. Full 
capacity. Ask for 
special folder. 














Write your name, address and occupation in the margin 
below and mailthe margin to— 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 538 E. 69th St., New York City 
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ties which have aerial police, including 
both trained aviators and machines. A 
fifty thousand dollar prize has already 
been offered for the first trans-Pacific 
flight. 

Of most interest to most people is 
the progress made in aerial passenger 
travel. In this country there is hardly 
a popular resort this season or even a 
city where there is not one or more 
aeroplanes regularly employed in tak- 
ing passengers on short flights. In both 
cases these operate from fields in the 
nearby suburbs. The charge varies from 
five to twenty-five dollars for a three 
to a ten or fifteen minute trip thru the 
air, and thousands of people are pat- 
ronizing these services. The real com- 
mercial development of passenger aerial 
travel is to be found abroad, however. 
An eighteen passenger Caproni tri- 
plane has for some time been in regu- 
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lar service between Milan, Rome and 
Naples. It will soon be replaced by a 
thirty-two passenger machine of the 
same type, whose passenger cabin will 
have such conveniences as washrooms, 
buffet, etc. Invariably the cabins on 
foreign passenger. machines are elec- 
trically heated and Graham-White of 
England has built a machine with a 
twenty-four passenger cabin that is 
sound proof, so that the roar of the 
motors is unheard by its occupants. 
The Farman “Goliath,” previously re- 
ferred to, which makes trips on regu- 
lar schedule between Paris and Brus- 
sels, is known as a Tourist Aerobus 
type, has a wing spread of 92 feet, and 
a speed of 99 miles an hour. Its capac- 
ity of twenty-five passengers is taken 
on practically each trip, attesting the 
popularity of aerial travel abroad. 
New York 


Remarkable Remarks 


Maxim GorKY—Petrograd is a dying 
city. 

Henry T. FINCK—Why is pie disap- 
pearing? 

RICHARD CROKER—I will never go into 
politics again. 

SENATOR ASHURST—I am going to 
follow the flag. 

Ex-K1InG CONSTANTINE—The 
owe to me their victory. 

GEoRGE W. PeRKINS—The Y. M. C. 
A. in France sought service, not fame. 

Lapy Murr-MAcKENZIE—I am tired 
of men laying down the law for women. 

THE Ex-CROWN PRINCE—There will 
be another big war inside of ten years. 

GOVERNOR ALLEN OF KANSAS—Kan- 
sas has learned to be happy without 
booze. 

EvuGENE V. Dess—F rom the crown of 
my head to the soles of my feet I am 
Bolshevist. 

CHRYSTAL EASTMAN — Voluntary 
motherhood is an ideal unrealized in 
this country. 

JOHN GRAHAM BrooKs—The day is 
coming when labor will have control 
of business. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB—The waste in 
this country last year exceeded the 
necessities used. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL—Whatever Amer- 
ica may vigorously desire, the world 
will have to accept. 

PREMIER VENIZELOS—The outlook in 
Europe will be one of despair without 
the League of Nations. 

Nrkotat LENIN—Without the bour- 
geois specialists it is impossible to re- 
store the productive forces. 

Don Marquis—The milk of the Thi- 
betan zebra will be found excellent for 
removing ink stains from linen. 

SENATOR PENROSE — Philadelphia, 
most conservative, most glorious and 
most American of American cities. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—If I should 
die now France would give me a great 
funeral. If I live six months there is 
no telling what may happen. 


Allies 


THOMAS A. Ep1IsoN—The poor Amer- 
ican can do nothing but acquire money 
—consequently America will never be 
a dead country. 

LLoyp GeorGE—President Wilson has 
done more to bring the English speak- 
ing peoples together than was ever 
done before by any man. 

Mayor HANSON OF SEATTLE—Any 
mayor that permits an I. W. W. meet- 
ing in his city should be recalled and 
banished from America. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL—Not to make the 
world safe for majorities, but to make 
the world safe for minorities, seems to 
me the ideal political aim. 


HowarD BRUBAKER—Why not a nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
solemnly declaring that the preceding 
eighteen mean what they say? 


DEAN WoopsripceE—The Greeks were 
the only people who ever lived who 
were uneducated and everybody since 
has been educated by the Greeks. 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN—I am in 
favor of universal military training so 
that when the next war comes we will 
not be guilty of the crime of unpre- 
paredness. 

Ep. Howe—I heard of a good man 
lately who had already decided on a 
motto he wants carved on his tomb- 
stone. It was to read as follows: “He 
et what was sot before him.” 


Pror. Kirsy FLOWER SMITH—I 
should no more think of studying Latin 
and Greek purely for mental discipline 
than of marrying a wife purely for 
character building and the development 
of stoic fortitude. 


Jupce ExvsBert H. Gary—I predict 
the next five years in this country will 
be the most prosperous, progressive 
and successful of any like period in our 
history. The result will astonish even 
the most optimistic. 

Roy K. Movutton—I will lay a small 
bet that Old Bill Shake, were he alive 
today, could write a better play than 
Broadway has seen in ten years, and 
that he could make more money out 
of it than he made in his whole life. 
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The Shortest Route to the Top 
(Continued from page 93) 


more often thru special study than 
from any other means to advancement. 
A scientific analysis of the records of 
a hundred leading Americans shows 
that practically all of them studied 
harder after they went to work than 
while they went to school. Many of 
them were considered lazy or stupid by 
the teachers of their childhood. But 
when these men struck their own gait 
in the professional or industrial world, 
they went so fast and learned so much 
that they made the fellows who were 
called geniuses in colleges look like 
dunces in real life. A genius is always 
a dunce till he gets over thinking him- 
self a genius. And a dunce is often a 
genius not yet waked up. The right 
amount and kind of mental training 
may put you at last far above the men 
beside you or over you whom you envy 
today because of their superior advan- 
tages or opportunities. Nothing keeps 
2 man down but his own feeble will or 
his own faulty method. The training of 
the mind is the only guaranteed short 
cut to business leadership. 

A man’s business experience and his 
home life are to be judged by some- 
what different standards. In business 
the only ideal thing is the practical 
thing, while in life the only practical 
thing is the ideal thing. The dividends 
of your business must measure the 
dreams, but the dreams of your life 
must measure the dividends. The only 
argument that appeals or should ap- 
peal to a business man is a cash dem- 
onstration of results. We never sug- 
gest a business improvement without 
a statement of profits to back it. Why 
should the mental, physical, social, in- 
dustrial and moral training of em- 
ployees become a regular policy and 
feature in every business concern? Be- 
cause it pays. 

The adoption of a new system of in- 
dustrial education for employees of a 
large factory made it possible to reduce 
the working hours from ten to eight, 
but so to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of work that a dividend of 5 per 
cent a month was declared regularly, 
and the wages of every piece worker in 
the plant were increased and main- 
tained. 

A cloth mill was turning out goods 
at an average of only 40 per cent of 
its production maximum. Everybody 
was losing money. The quality of most 
goods was reduced from firsts to sec- 
onds—a huge pile of expensive fabrics 
that would have sold for $500,000 if 
correctly made was put into the second 
quality class every year, and nobody 
seemed to know where the trouble lay. 
Then the workers were taught the 
standardized principles and methods of 
the biggest and best concerns in their 
line. They became so interested that 
they made a personal investigation of 
the reasons for deficient quality and 
quantity. When the proper incentives 
were added to the results of the inves- 
tigation, the output jumped in a single 
month to more than 100 per cent of the 
previous maximum. And the produc- 
tion gain stood, for the employees had 
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Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Service in France 


Industrial reconstruction in France demands the best help that 
America can give. The havoc wrought by the Huns is greater 
than is generally realized. For example, the cotton industry of 
all France was 30% destroyed; the woolen industry 40%; the 
linen and flax 80%; while glass making, beet sugar refining 
and other industries were almost wholly wiped out. 


To place at the disposal of French industry the experience of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., a French company—Compagnie 
Lockwood Greene—has been formed, with headquarters in Paris. 


This Company will also serve as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas between French industry and American industry. 


American manufacturers or business men whose enterprises 
touch or interweave in any way with French industries are 
invited to get in touch with Compagnie Lockwood Greene, 
either through any of the offices of Lockwood, Greene & 





— Company in America, or by communication with the Paris 


FORESIGHT" office of the new company. 


LOCKWOOD. GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET ° ° ° CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING : : - - - NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 

COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., 47 AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 
wo : Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual etiiciency, Small classes: A teacher ior every seven boys. ‘ ; ’ 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with exceilent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool, 
You are invited to come and see for yourse(//. Catalog sent on appiication. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Heacimaster 
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Whatever your profes- 
sion or business—artist, 
architect, accountant, clerk, 
draftsman, engineer, execu- 
tive, salesman, stenogra- 
pher, student, teacher, 
writer—the ELDORADO 
will ease and quicken your 
pencilwork. Long wearing, 
delightfully smooth leads, 
strong, responsive and 
even in tone. 

Tyan 

6B (softest) to 9H (hardest) 
HB (medium) for general use. 


Get a trial dozen from your 
dealer, or send for our grade 
chart, enclosing 15cif fulllength 
samples worth double the money 
are desired. Please mention 
your dealer’s name and whether 
very soft, soft, medium, hard 
or very hard lead is desired. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established 1827 
POY Dept. 143-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon, 
and Eraser for every purpose 

















Up-to-Date Methods and 
Modern Appliances 


should be installed in every department of 
your business organization. 
acquainted 
which make for an efficient office, 
you don’t know where to go. for equipment, 
write for our 
Mark the items about which you wish 
information and return check list to us. 
Try this service, 
“Check List,’ 
information can be yours. 


The Independent Corporation 


119 West 40th Street 


If vou are not 
with the devices 


or if 


ingenious 
“Check List.” 


or at least send for 
and see what a wealth of 


Business Consulting Service 
New York 
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learned also how to become their own 
inspectors and paymasters. 

The sales manager of a company 
turning out a high priced product 
states that formerly only about 25 per 
cent of the salesmen made good, the 
other 75 per cent had to be discharged, 
and this percentage of inefficiency made 
it necessary to hire and train over a 
hundred new men each year. It cost 
several hundred dollars to hire and 
train each one. When a modern system 
of coérdinated field work and school 
training was established, the perccnt- 
age of men whose work succeeded rose 
from 25 to 75, and the larger percent- 
age of men who stuck did even better 
work than the original small percent- 
age. Here was a double saving—the 
employment department lost several 
thousand dollars less, and the produc- 
tion department made several thousand 
dollars more. 


HAT about the individual? How 

does the education for better busi- 
ness react on him? The biographies of 
great industries are full of examples like 
the following. A national corporation 
published an educational pamphlet for 
its employees, and offered prizes for 
those who mastered it most quickly and 
fully. A boy who was running errands 
in the office at $4.50 a week thought he 
would try for one of the first prizes. He 
won it, over the heads of larger and 
older competitors. This gave him his first 
taste of joy in the business game. He 
kept on studying and learning, study- 
ing and learning, till he knew so much 
and could do so much that he was made 
European manager of the company. 
Whenever you see a case of what looks 
like sudden promotion to a high posi- 
tion, you can be sure that it merely 
follows a long preparation of hard work 
and harder study. 

More than 500 American factories, 
offices, stores, banks, railroads and 
other business organizations of the first 
magnitude now provide regular instruc- 
tions for employees in a remarkable 
variety of interesting and profitable 
subjects. 

The Wanamaker “store university” 
graduates every year as many young 
people as five American colleges of or- 
dinary size. About 9000 students have 
already completed the course. They 
have learned the principles of hygiene, 
physiology, banking, auditing, account- 
ing, finance, thrift, craftsmanship, 
trade geography, business law, ethics, 
logic, art and music. They have also 
been trained in the use of the merchan- 
dising manuals pertaining to their own 
department. The purpose of the Wan- 
amaker school is “to enable the stu- 
dents earning their livelihood to obtain 
by text books, lectures, and by schools 
of daily opportunity, such practical 
and technical education in the art and 
sciences of commerce and trade that 
they may be later equipped to fill hon- 
orable positions in life and thereby in- 
crease personal earning power.” 

A rule of business or of life should 
be a combination of religion and joy— 


‘of religion because you know it is right, 


and of joy because you know it is ben- 
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eficial. One of the most famous busi- 
ness documents ever created is the 
Rule Book of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. About all the technical and per- 
sonal advice that old or new employees 
could ever want is contained here. 
Every employee masters the instruc- 
tions. The great principle observed is 
that education rests on codperation 
and coéperation rests on both informa- 
tion and inspiration. The object of this 
manual, in the words of Mr. Field, is 
to help all the members of his organ- 
ization “to do the right thing, at the 
right time, in the right way; to do 
some things better than they were ever 
done before; to eliminate errors; to 
know both sides of the question; to be 
courteous; to be an example; to work 
for love of the work; to anticipate re- 
quirements; to develop resources; to 
recognize no impediment; to master cir- 
cumstances; to act from reason rather 
than rule; to be satisfied with nothing 
short of perfection.” A creed and pur- 
pose like that is worthy of any home 
or any church. 

The school of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company of New York is main- 
tained for three classes of students; 
first, the new employees who study the 
methods and requirements of their 
work in order to master their job; sec- 
ond, the old employees who are taking 
a postgraduate course in the same sub- 
ject; third, the old employee who, get- 
ting in line for promotion, wants to 
learn the quickest way to reach the job 
higher up. Every office worker is pro- 
vided with a manual on the principle, 
theory and practise of the work he is 
given to perform. Twice a year the 
efficiency of each employee is judged 
by standard tests, the fulfilment of 
which raises automatically the salary 
of the employee. 

The time is coming when every em- 
ployee of a good business house will be 
taught how to promote himself to a 
higher position or larger pay, by means 
of a clear and sure plan of self-training 
for business leadership. An employee 
who is not promoted once a year should 
feel disgraced. 

In Ohio, in the factory of the Printz 
Biederman Company, the first teachers 
of the new employees are the old em- 
ployees, who have prepared a special 
booklet of greeting and guidance for 
all new members of their industrial 
family. They call themselves a family. 
They give the newcomer a verbal hand- 
clasp and smile of welcome on the first 
page. The idea is that when a worker 
gets the right feeling in his heart, he 
will sooner get the right thought in his 
head and the right motion in his hand. 
The idea is everlastingly sound. Atten- 
tion is called in the introduction of this 
booklet to the fact that employees and 
officials of this company have joincd to 
make the principles of justice, codpera- 
tion, economy and energy the corner- 
stones of industrial and financial suc- 
cess. Among the points covered in the 
manual of instruction for and by em- 
ployees of the aforesaid company are 
these: Explanation of work hours and 
overtime, holidays, promotions, care of 
tools and materials, purchases, tele- 
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phone, fire precautions, economy, pub- 
licity, dining room and hospital room, 
wash rooms and rest rooms, lockers and 
free library, aprons, towels and um- 
brellas, department communications, 
improvement suggestions, service, good 
fellowship, self-government, and per- 
sonal example. 

A policy of the Clothcraft Shop, an- 
other Ohio concern, is to guarantee 
social harmony and congenial surround- 
ings for the new employees before ‘in- 
dustrial training is attempted. On the 
first day the new man is given three 
introductions. The first is to the em- 
ployment manager, who has a friendly 
talk with him on the rules and affairs 
of the company, the details of work 
and wages, the essentials of health, and 
other departments of personal welfare, 
and the specific information that the 
individual may require. The second in- 
troduction is to the supervisor or in- 
structor, who leads him to his job and 
shows him how to start right. The third 
is to his companions, at the lunch table, 
whom he is taught to know and greet 
by sundown. Finally, before he leaves 
his work on the first day, an official of 
the company asks him how he is get- 
ting along, whether he understands 
everything, or what special advice or 
coéperation he needs further. In a few 
days he is invited to a social gathering 
or a special entertainment, where he 
meets other employees who are skillful, 
prosperous and contented. If he needs 
suggestions or aids for a more com- 
fortable or enjoyable home life, they 
are gladly furnished. When at last he 
is ready to begin hard study for ad- 
vancement, his brain is clear, strong 
and steady to the degree that his heart 
is interested, loyal and faithful. 

A novel system of judging the men- 
tality and promoting the mental devel- 
opment of its workers is used by the 
Retail Credit Company of Georgia, hav- 
ing thousands of employees in different 
parts of the country. An expert libra- 
rian manages a circulating library at 
the home office. Books are mailed peri- 
odically to individual employees, the 
selection of volumes being based on the 
talents, characteristics, preferences and 
possibilities of each employee. The 
books have to be not only read but stud- 
ied—a report on each goes back to the 
librarian, with such comment, query or 
criticism as the reader is prompted 
to offer. By analyzing and utilizing 
these reports, the librarian can judge 
the mental traits and aptitudes of the 
employee, and thus outline his educa- 
tion to advantage. The real value of a 
school book is in making the student 
think, feel and act for himself. I would 
rather have a reader challenge me 
than echo me. 

It is suggested by the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools that 
the ideals of an office work school 
should be as follows: To inspire am- 
bition and a wholesome respect for hon- 
est work; to mold the character, habits 
and principles of the young people new 
in the business world; to help and de- 
velop business thinking; to build a 
foundation for specific local work; to 
instil a regard for system; to cultivate 
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cooking rules. 
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An Orderly File for Orderly Housekeepers 


EVERY housekeeper has her own little method of arranging her recipes and 
The National Loose Leaf Recipe Book is constructed to meet 
these personal preferences, having at the same time certain features demanded 
by all cooks. A sanitary washable cover, comprehensive index, lists of abbrevia- 
tions, weights and measures and interchangeable leaves make this the most con- 


Examine this attractive National Loose Leaf 
Recipe Book at your stationer’s. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 
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You'll like it 
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550 WEST 27th STREET 


©) HONOR ROLLS 


Book of Designs Free. 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (éstablishea 1875) 


MEMORIALS © 


Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK CITY 





Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, 

durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
Columns. Savestime, brain work and ere 

y rors, 55,000 pleased owners. Guaran- 
- oot 3 Ley Price &. 50. Delivered. 

-00 Delivered. Agents wanted. 

J.u. BASSETT &C0..1 Dept. arin tise Hollywood Ave. ‘Chicago, il, 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


a \ eer. ADDER, $2.50 

















“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 





| In use in more than 200,000 offices 

























MOORE'S ‘89 SYSTEM | 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book ss inte oe fcr 


lue to every one office, factory, store, 
or 
+ semen = = 


short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free jasc." Wise cow ler yon cor 


John C. Moore Corporation 
1065 Stone Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Are You Proud 
of Your Plant? 


F you are not, you may be 
sure that your employees are 
not. 


And they ought to be—if they 
are to put the spirit into their 
work that spells success for 
you. 

Better lighting, heating and ventila- 
tiony better sanitation; bonus and 
profit-sharing systems, are some of 
the means used to foster this spirit 
today. 


And Durand Steel Lockers. 


Write for Catalogue of steel lockers, 
or of steel racks, bins and counters, 
etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 

















“é HAT a Beautiful Pine.” 
(Thi it’s what you might say.) 

“Yes,” says your son, “it’s a peachy 
blue spruce.” 

Makes you feel cheap. Better get 
next to some of this nature stuff. Send 
a request to THE INDEPENDENT, 119 
West 40th Street, New York, for the 
Pocket Nature Library. 

Four volumes: Birds, Trees, Flowers, 
Butterflies. 

You will be sent these beautifully 
illustrated handy books “toot sweet.” 
If you keep them send $5.50. If you 
don’t want them after five days to look 
them over, send them back. 
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a habit of attention to details, thus im- 
proving the efficiency of the business; 
to teach principles which will make 
better men and women for the future. 
We take it that these same ideals are 
good not only for an office work school 
but for a shop work school, a factory 
work school, a store work school, a 
farm work school, a home work school, 
or a church work school. 

The nature, size or location of a 
business does not matter; the number 
of employees may be from one to a 
hundred thousand; the scientific at- 
tainments of the officials may be high 
or low; other conditions may vary in 
countless details; nevertheless, each 
employee may now obtain a first-class 
business education at slight expense 
and no waste of time and effort. Among 
the agencies now used are lectures, 
blackboard talks, motion picture dem- 
onstrations, classes, clubs, conferences, 
round tables, department schools and 
contests, prizes or promotions follow- 
ing graded efficiency tests, corporation 
schools conducted by national experts, 
library books and current literature, 
special course outlines prepared by 
teachers of business for special groups 
of employees, and home study courses 
on technical or personal efficiency. 

The popularity of business education 
may be seen from the fact that more 
than 300 subjects of industrial, com- 
mercial and professional science are 
now taught by mail. One correspond- 
ence school has taught more than two 
million ambitious young men. The busi- 
ness houses belonging to a single or- 
ganization for the promotion of busi- 
ness training of employees represent a 
capital of more than $500,000,000. The 
most important business enterprize to- 
day is the development of business 
brains. What are the benefits to be had 
from a training school for employees? 
The records of the great business 
houses and professional firms where 
industrial education has been tried fur- 
nish the answer: 

Alternation of action. Fatigue is re- 
duced, prevented or postponed when 
the worker toils part of the time and 
studies part of the time. You rest your 
muscle by working your mind, and 
your mind by working your muscle. 

Correlation of function. The habit 
of thinking about your work and your 
future makes your work easier and 
your future better. A rhythmic swing 
of the body or motion of the hand gov- 
erned by the natural tempo of your 
breathing and thinking apparatus will 
make your work more effective and en- 
joyable. The human body is the most 
delicate yet most powerful machine 
ever made. Its operation has to be 
studied out—you cannot run it by 
guess. 

Elimination of lost motion. The in- 
structors in a work school by analyz- 
ing every move generally discover that 
about a third of the moves are false 
and needless. For the good of both em- 
ployees and the business, such a waste 
of energy must be cut out. 

Reduction of errors and delays. When 
raw helpers take up a job without pre- 
vious instruction, they are bound to 
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make mistakes, do things in the wrong 
way, damage tools or equipment, spoil 
good material, and hold up the entire 
process of production. Scientific educa- 
tion at the start prevents this loss. 

Saving of salaries of high officials. 
The men at the top have no business 
to waste their production time in coach- 
ing the young fellows at the bottom. 
Instructors may be engaged at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the time of the chief 
executives, who are thus enabled to 
specialize in the werk they are paid 
to do. 

Standardization of methods. By de- 
veloping or finding, then establishing 
and maintaining the one right way to 
do everything, all workers are given 
the same quality and quantity stand- 
ard of performance. They not only 
turn out better work, they know how 
to judge good work for themselves, and 
how to improve each his own. 

Avoidance of friction. Most of the 
trouble with new employees is lack of 
understanding. They do not know the 
ideals, principles and policies of their 
employers and the old employees. They 
become loyal, friendly and cheerful as 
they are taught the how and why of 
everything. 

Unification of interest. When the of- 
fice boy knows the manager is studying 
along with himself to improve the 
business, the office boy feels something 
like a partner in. the concern. Then he 
gets busy, shoulders responsibility, 
seizes opportunity and outgrows his 
job. 

Development of understudies. Each 
employee is trained to do somebody 
else’s work. So the routine of the day 
is not interrupted by an absence or a 
vacancy. Moreover, each worker’s value 
to himself is enlarged and his earning 
power augmented. 

Increase of output. The work school 
is absolutely necessary to modern team 
play in business. Just as the parts of 
a great machine have to be fitted into 
each other and to move together swift- 
ly, silently and easily, the parts of a 
business machine must be so built, 
adapted, organized and operated. 

Equalization of work and reward. 
The business training school is a test 
of the industry, honor and ability of 
employees. The good ones rise to the 
top and are paid more—and the poor 
ones fall to the bottom and are paid 
less. A business without educational 
standards cannot be fair to its em- 
ployees or itself. 

Promotion and evolution of talent. 
The humblest clerk may have in him 
the making of a junior partner. The 
boy who seems to be a dullard may de- 
velop into a genius on some other line 
of thought or action. A certain cor- 
poration manager with a national fame 
and a salary of $60,000 a year was an 
office boy only a few years ago. He got 
his start in a work school. One of your 
employees may have in him enough 
unique and extraordinary power to pay 
the entire cost of establishing a train- 
ing school for its ultimate discovery 
and development. The guide-post to any 
man’s fortune reads: Your gold mine 
is your brain. ’ 
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Pebbles 


“What is heredity?” 
“Something a father believes in until 
his son starts to act like a fool.” —Life. 


The Girl—I admire that pianist’s 
finish. Don’t you? 

The Man—Yes, but I always dread 
his beginning.—Boston Transcript. 


Blanche (bored by her book upon so- 
cial economics)—Living is becoming 
dearer and dearer. 

Lallie—Well, you see, dear, there is 
such a demand for it.—Blighty. 


“It’s four years now since he left 
me,” said the deserted wife. “I remem- 
ber it just as well as yesterday—how 
he stood at the door, holding it open 
till six flies got into the house.”—Bos- 


ton Transcript. 


“TI should like to be a man. One dress 
suit lasts for years and years, and a 
woman must have a new frock for 
every dance.” 

“That’s why one dress suit has to 
last a man for years and years.”— 
London Opinion. 


“But suppose,” said one of the spec- 
tators on the Common, “that the para- 
chute should fail to open after you had 
jumped—what then?” 

“That wouldn’t stop me,” answered 
the parachutist, “I’d come right down.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


The hoary-headed examiner glanced 
over the top of his spectacles. “Are you 
sure,” he inquired, “that this is a pure- 
ly original composition you have hand- 
ed in?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer. “But 
you may possibly, sir, have come across 
one or two of the words in the dic- 
tionary.”—Blighty. 


“I have my doubts about this League 
of Nations,” remarked the proud par- 
ent. 

“Why?” 

“I understand they propose to go 
ahead and settle it without paying any 
attention to what my daughter has 
written about it in her commencement 
essay.”—Washington Star. 


The teacher was giving the class a 
natural history lecture on Australia. 

“There is one animal,” she said, 
“none of you have mentioned. It does 
not stand up on its legs all the time. 
It does not walk like other animals, but 
takes funny little skips. What is it?” 

And the class yelled with one voice: 
“Charlie Chaplin.”—London Tit-Bits. 


Blank had had a day off, and when 
he returned to the office the following 
morning his pals wanted to know why 
he looked so disgruntled. 

“Everything went wrong,” grumbled 
Blank. 

“How was that?” one asked. 

“Ever go fishing with a girl?” 

“Once.” 

“Did she protest against hurting the 
fish?” 

“No. She said she was sure they were 
perfectly happy, because they were all 
wagging their tails.”.—London Tit-Bits. 
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A CALL FOR 3,000 
NEW PHOTOPLAYS 


‘a 


Cecil B. DeMille 


Mabel Normand 
> 
[ 


Roscoe (Fatty) 
Arbuckle 


Olive Thomas 


ie Stars and Producers are Searching the Country for New 
Suitable Scenarios—Read How This New High-Paid 
Art is Easily Mastered 

HE moving picture industry is facing a famine—a famine in story plots— 
| photoplays. Prices undreamed of a few years ago are being paid today— 
$500 to $1000 and more for 5-reel dramatic scripts; $100 to $500 for 
clever short comedies. For the studios—around Los Angeles alone—need 
approximately 3000 new stories each year. Producers must have material— 

new plots especially written for the screen. 

And now a plan—the first to be endorsed by the leading stars and pro- 
ducers—has been designed to teach you how to prepare your ideas for the 
screen. he plan was created by Frederick Palmer, formerly of Universal— 
the man who wrote 52 scenarios in 9 months—more than one a week—all 
accepted. Mr. Palmer furnishes you with a handbook and cross references to 
scenarios that have been PRODUCED. Both drama and comedy are repre- 
sented. Since we started a little over a year ago, many of our students have 
sold their plays, some for as high as $1000. A number of our students have 
already taken positions at the studios. 


Indorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors and Writers ‘i 


Under this plan we give you one year’s free Advisory Service. And ¢ 
— Sales Service is at your disposal to assist you in selling your ¢ 
plays. 

"Mite the pictures of the movie stars in this advertisement. All 4 
of them endorse the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing. These and 4 
dozens of others you will find in our new booklet, “The Secret 7 
of Successful Photoplay Writing.” “eS 

Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great / wry 
opportunity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with + LO 
autograph letters from the biggest stars and producers, , ee 
strongly endorsing the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing, oe 
urging us to do our best to develop photoplay writers. Oy 

Have you ever thought you could write a better / A» 
plot than some you have seen at the movies? If Vv 
so, send for this booklet. It will show you how 
you can get it produced. If you believe you 
have an idea for a scenario, this booklet will 725 
tell you how you can turn it into money. 2.4 Ss 
For photoplay writing is very simple, once 
you have learned ,a few basic principles. 

Genius is not required. A si:nple story 
with one good thought is enough. 
For movies are made for the masses. 





Never was there such an opportunity to turn_any 
simple story-idea into money and reputation. The 


field is uncrowded. 


The demand is growing #4 


greater each day. Write for the booklet. It’s 


free. No obligation. 
coupon and mail to us. 


Just fill out the , 

















Red or «<« 


inches. Extrasize 


8 inches (black only) 
1.50. Your name in gold 
inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 


supply of ink with 


Agents wanted, Big profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 


ted or “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable \ << @AANO BRO 
ink pencils at moderate prices. . Seem. 


Order | $1.25 \’/ RAMESES 
o ~ 


went 
mates Naar 
ENIOOE TURKION T osacco. 





retail orders. 
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PRESERVES TIRES 


For 


ferent countries thousands cf autoists 
have been enjoying the luxury of 
riding free from the worry or care 


of 


tires were Kor-Kerized. 
KorKer removes the bugbear of automobiling. 
KorKer instantly and permanently heals punc- 


tures. 


Kor-Ker stops 


porous. 


KorKer often gives 50% more mileage. 
Kor-Ker keeps 
broken side-walls, rim cuts, chafed beads, 


etc, 


KorKer reduces possibility of blowouts to a 


minimum, 


Kor-Ker saves many dollars a season. 
Correspondence invited with deaiers. 
Send for Literature that will convince you 


ALCEMO MFG. CO. 


103 Bridge Street 


R-KER 


made puncture 
proof and leak 
proof. 


Seven years and in forty dif- 





Changes 


rom 


RAMESES 


raicy.. | wma 3 





punctured tires, because their 


slow leaks—makes tires non- 


tires at normal inflation—no 
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should 
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Newark N. J. 








Robert A. Hi 
Iron Macnide 3X. 


Mellin’s Food 
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Positions tor young men and women 
trained in our Applied Business and Manage- 
ment, Accountancy, Normal and Secretarial 
Departments. Send for Catalog. 


Largest Institution of its kind in New England 


Burprtt COLLEGE 


founded 1879 —18 Boy!ston St.. BOSTON 





BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Cham- 

plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss Evten Seton Open, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hauu, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Buruincton, Vt 


ROANOK COLLEGE 


Salem, Va. 


A standard American college in the most beautiful moun- 
tainous section of Virginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees accepted 


everywhere. Address J. A. Morehead, President. 
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fay ACCOUNTANCY 


CPA Ba el po 


For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent-.with conservative 
—_- First a } K. Goto and up 
whi e can recommend after t t 
personal investigation. Please ask for foun Lt Ha 
and investors 














The Secret of Being 


a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One 
Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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How Much is a Teacher Worth? 
(Continued from page 91) 


above the average of the population in 
character and intelligence, they can 
safely be allowed more liberty and per- 
sonal responsibility than other people. 

The war, in opening new avenues of 
employment for educated men and 
women, has drawn heavily upon the 
teaching profession, and many of those 
who have left it cannot be called back 
now they have found that they can 
earn more money in pleasanter ways. 
As President Lowell says, the teacher’s 
constant worry over money matters 
“breeds social discontent which he can- 
not help imparting to his students.” In 
asking for an addition of $5,500,000 to 
Harvard’s endowment to enable all sal- 
aries to be increased 25 per cent, Pres- 
ident Lowell says: 


Professors would be satisfied with salaries 
that enabled them to live with reasonable 
comfort in the comparatively modest scale 
of life which their position calls for, and to 
give to their children as good an education 
as they received themselves. 


It is not desirable that university po- 
sitions should come to be largely filled 
by men who have rich parents or wives, 
by men who cannot earn in any other 
occupation what is regarded in the out- 
side world a living wage, or by men so 
overworked or overworried that they 
cannot take sane views of life. 

It is the concern of the teacher to 
make both ends meet. It is the concern 
of the community to keep the quality 
of the teachers up to a high standard. 
If teachers as a rule are getting less 
than they are worth they will before 
long be worth less than they get. 

New York 


Class-Day at Versailles 


Just after Commencement is the time 
to size up the graduates. The Peace 
Conference, as Simeon Strunsky de- 
scribes it in the Atlantic Monthly, was 
a sort of international Commencement. 
He fits the representatives of the vari- 
ous nations into the categories of class- 
day election at college thus: 

Handsomest man—Hymans, of Bel- 
gium, slim, thorobred, with a fighting 
face. Livest man—tie between Clemen- 
ceau, with body, muscles, arms and 
tongue always in play, and Lloyd 
George, who reveals himself in the 
jump of ironic eyes under heavy brows, 
and frequent half-mischievous smiles 
and whisperings. Most worried man 
—Sonnino, of Italy. Most bored man— 
tie between Foch and Balfour. Best 
poised man—the chief Japanese repre- 
sentative, of course. Most patient and 
far-seeing man—Venizelos, I am _ in- 
clined to believe. Hardest worker— 
Clemenceau. Most dignified—Woodrow 
Wilson. Best all-around athlete—Lloyd 
George, probably. Best student—House. 
Best poet—Smuts. Best orator—Wood- 
row Wilson. Done most for his class—? 

‘Ghere seems to be virtual unanimity 
among the seventy on this last point. 
Assume that the proprieties demand 
constant reference by every one of the 
speakers to the President’s role in war 
and now in peace, and it is still evi- 
dent that to Woodrow Wilson belongs 
the distinction of cutting the pattern 
for the work of the Conference. 
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Vacation Reading for Boys 


One of the problems of parents dur- 
ing the period when responsibility is 
shifted from the school to the home is 
to find books informing enough to for- 
ward the coming class work and inter- 
esting enough to read without too em- 
phatic persuasion. The Newman School 
requires during the summer the fol- 
lowing reading in English, History and 
French for pupils from about eleven 
to sixteen: 

FORM VI 

ENnGLisH—Vanity Fair, Thackeray; The 
Egoist, Meredith; King Lear, Shake- 
speare ; Candida, Shaw; Chance, Conrad. 

History — Crossing, Churchill; Modern 
European History, Hazen; History of 
the American People, W. Wilson; Read- 
ings from European History, Robinson: 
By What Authority, Benson. 

French —Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Moliere; Lettres d’un Soldat, 1914-15; 
Notre Dame de Paris, Hugo; Ma Piece. 
Lintier. 

FORM V 

ENnGLIsH—Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens; 
Two on a Tower, Hardy; Mill on the 
Floss, Eliot; She Stoops to Conquer, 
yoldsmith; Winter’s Tale, Shakespeare. 

History — Westward Ho! Kingsley; 
Modern European History, Hazen; The 
Queen’s Tragedy, Benson. 

FRENCH — Roman dun Jeune Homme 
Pauvre; Poesies choisies, De Musset; 
Ma Piece, Lintier. 

FORM IV 

EneLtisH—Merchant of Venice, Shake- 
speare; Twice Told Tales, Hawthorne; 
Tale of Two Cities, Dickens; Essays of 
Elia, Lamb; Tales of Unrest, Conrad. 

FRENCH—Voyage aux Mers Polaires, Bel- 
lot; La Tulipe Noire, Dumas. 

FORM III 

EnGLisH—Tale of Two Cities, Dickens; 
Quentin Durward, Scott; Much Ado 
About Nothing, Shakespeare; Julius 
Cesar, Shakespeare; Travels With a 
Donkey, Stevenson. 

FrENCH—I/ nnocent Au College, De Segur ; 
Le Tailleur de Pierres, Lamartine. 


FORM II 


EneitisH—Last Days of Pompeii, Bulwer 


Lytton; The Oregon Trail, Parkman; 
Tom Brown’s School Days, Hughes; The 
Deerslayer, Cooper; Story of a Bad Boy, 
Aldrich ; Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb: 
The Prince and the Pauper, Twain. 
FRENCH — Pour. Charmer Nos 
Capus. 
FORM I 
EnetishH—The Jungle Books, Kipling; 
King of the Golden River, Ruskin; Alice 
in Wonderland, Carroll; The Blue Fairy 
Book, Lang; Puck of Pook’s Hill, Kip- 
ling; Just So Stories, Kipling; Captains 
Courageous, Kipling; The Red Fairy 
Book, Lang; Children of the New For- 
est, Marryat. 


It was washing day, and John had 
been kept from school to look after the 
baby. Mother sent them into the gar- 
den to play, but it was not long before 
cries disturbed her. 

“John, what is the matter with 
baby now?” she inquired from her 
wash-tub. 

“I don’t know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. “He’s dug a 
hole and wants to bring it into the 
house.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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NERVES 
OF STEEL 


is what you need to endure the “Mile a 
Minute Life” of today, with its worry, 
grief, strife, business pressure and thou- 
sands of other Nerve Strains. 


In the Nervous System is generated the 
mysterious power we term Nerve Force, 
which governs the Mind and Body and 
gives life to every muscle and vital organ. 
When the flow of Nerve Force becomes 
feeble, you feel feeble all over. When it 
is strong, you feel strong all over, Men- 
tally, Physically and Organically. 


If an elephant had the same degree of 
Nerve Force as an ant, he could carry a 
skyscraper on his back. If an ordinary 
man had the same degree of Nerve Force 
as a cat, he could break all athletic rec- 
ords without half trying. Nerve Force 
means Character, Personality, Courage, 
Mentality, and last, but not least, Health. 
Ninety-five per cent. of mankind are led 
by the other five per cent. It is Nerve 
Force that does the leading. 


Are you Tired and Depressed? Can’t you 
Sleep or Digest your food? It’s your 
NERVES?—they have become exhausted. 


Book NERVE FORCE 


What Readers Say : 


“T have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.”’ 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” m 

“Send me fifty more copies of your book. I 
wish to have them rebound in the most expensive 
leather cover and embellished, and give them to 
my friends for Christmas.” 

A woman writes: ‘Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully, I am sleeping so well and in 
the morning I feel so rested.’ 

The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, such 
as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly and 
am ee weight. I can again do a real day’s 
work.’”’ 





This valuable 64 page book explains every possible phase of nerve abuse 
and teaches how to calm, soothe and care for the nerves, It contains hun- 
dreds of health hints especially valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 


The Cost (coin or 
is only 25c stamps) 


Bound in Cloth 50c 


If after reading this book you do not agree that it will mark the’ turning 
point in your life toward GREATER POWER, Mentally, as well as Physi- 
cally, your money will be refunded without question, plus your outlay for 


postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 233, 110 West 40th Street 


New York 

















THE INDEPENDENT offers a Service for Investors in which personal atten- 
; tion is given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. All information given will be held in strict confidence. 
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119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Royal Marshmallows are different—Deliciously tasty, sweet and fluffy. A 
confection of which you can eat all you wish without being too rich, Made 








of the finest, purest materials only, 
in clean kitchens without con- 
tact withthe hands. Especially 
good for children, 


Their high food value recom- 
mends their use whenever a 
sweetmeat is desired 

If your dealer cannot supply you 


send 50 cents for a pound box, $2.50 
for 5 pounds prepaid. 


Rochester Candy Works 
Roc § 2 
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ARE YOU A 
BLONDE? 


If-so, Dr. Blackford will tell you. what 
your mental and emotional qualities are 
likely to be. The same if you are a 
brunet. 


When you really know the difference 
between the blondes and brunets, the 
difference in their characters, tempera- 
ments, abilities, and peculiar traits, you 
will save yourself many a mistake. 


To be a good judge of other people 
you must know these things. 


You persuade a blonde in one way— 
a brunet in another. Blondes enjoy one 
phase of life—brunets another. 


Blondes make good in one kind of a 
job—brunets in another. 


You manage blondes best, as em- 
ployees, with one policy—brunets with 
an entirely different policy. 


The history of nations—of civiliza- 
tion—is woven through and through 
with these fundamental differences. To 
know these differences scientifically is 
the first step in judging men and women, 
in getting on well with them, in master- 
ing their minds, in making them like 
you, in winning their respect, admira- 
tion, love, friendship. 


Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous 
character analyst and employment ex- 
pert, has put the secret into a wonder- 
ful little book entitled “Blondes and 
Brunets. Only 48 pages but packed full 
of valuable information for you. 


Dr. Blackford has specialized on this 
subject for 20 years and is retained by 
many large corporations. 


The book is fascinating. In a half 
hour you will get from its pages the 
most valuable secrets that ever came 
into your possession. 30 CENTS (in 
stamps) brings it to you by return mail. 
Send for it today. 
oa —— See ow eee ee eee ee ee ee —eS-— = = af 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION \ 

119 West 40th St., New York 

Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money 
order). Mail me a copy of “Blondes and 
Brunets,” by Dr. Blackford. 











DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 20, 1919. 


Cc. G. MILNE, Treasurer. 


MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 11. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Company, held Wednesday, 
July 2nd, 1919, a quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share was declared, payable August 1st, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at close of business July 
15th, 1919. 

Books will remain open 

WM. BR. 








‘DICKSON, Treasurer. 
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Ireland Can Stand Alone 


(Continued from page 89) 


are thirty-two counties in Ireland and 
the Unionists have a majority only in 
four of these. Tho their ancestors were 
planted there by the British hundreds 
of years ago (ousting the true natives 
of the soil) they are still aliens with 
alien feelings, prejudices and interests. 
Nevertheless they will have the same 
rights as everybody else in the re- 
public. 

Why would it not do to give each 
province of Ireland, under the republic, 
local self-government, the same as the 
states have here? 

I cannot pronounce upon that defi- 
nitely. That is a matter that must be 
considered. We have not settled any- 
thing concerning our future. 

There are many questions that I must 
not answer. I must not tell how I es- 
caped from the British prison and ar- 
rived here. If I told that I might do 
harm to friends who aided me, and I 
might prevent some other Irishman 
from availing himself of: the same 
means of escape. 

In the same way I must not deny 
the various stories that imaginative 
or ingenious persons have published. 
I can say, tho, that no young lady 
assisted the escape in the manner 
described in one newspaper. Beyond 
that I won’t go. If I denied other stories 
there would be constant suggestions un- 
til finally the truth might be hit upon 
and I would either have to acknowledge 
it or tell a falsehood. 


) (peuseer-we will approve of and desire 
membership in a true League of Na- 
tions, that is, a truly democratic League 
of Nations. We do not approve of the 
League as it now stands with Ireland 
left out. The British may say that 
we’re in as a part of the British Em- 
pire. We deny it. There are so-called 
Irish members in the British Parlia- 
ment, but we repudiate them. They have 
no power or influence. They are out- 
voted six to one and can do Ireland no 
good. Ireland is like a Christian lady 
captured by a Turkish pasha and in- 
stalled in his harem. To the appeals and 
remonstrances of the lady’s friends the 
pasha would probably say that his 
harem was his own private affair and 
he would allow no interference with it 
or its inmates. But the lady’s friends 
would probably hold entirely different 
opinions on the question and might act 
upon them. 

Would Free Ireland be a perpetual 
threat against Britain? No, certainly 
not, if Britain treated her with fair- 
ness. They might even be friends. There 
is proximity but not so emphatic as the 
proximity of European countries which 
have only a boundary line between 
them. And there is the League of Na- 
tions, especially constructed as an in- 
surance against war. Great Britain’s 
influence in that League is surely not 
the least. To the eyes of some observers 
she appears to dominate. 

Now why did the Irish not join heart- 
ily in the so-called War for World Free- 
dom? Because we did not consider that 


Great Britain was fighting for free- 
dom. She has promised our freedom on 
many occasions and always withheld it 
on one pretext or another. She did not 
need to fight Germany in order to give 
us our freedom. If she had kept her 
promise to us she would have had no 
further need to maintain 250,000 or 
400,000 of her troops in Ireland. She 
could have used them in Flanders in- 
stead of crying out that she was fight- 
ing with her back to the wall and call- 
ing on America for help. Had she given 
Ireland her freedom, Irishmen would 
have enlisted freely. There would have 
been no need of applying the conscrip- 
tion law, which proved unworkable in 
Ireland because it was found and known 
that Irishmen would fight to the death 
against it. It would need four English- 
men to conscript one Irishman and he’d 
be dead and of no military value when 
conscripted. So Great Britain gave it 
up. 


S Ireland competent to set up as a 

free nation? Can she administer her 
own affairs, maintain internal peace, 
repel external violence, will she be re- 
sponsible and prosperous? 

Yes, decidedly yes to alk those ques- 
tions. How can any one who knows how 
the Irish have prospered in every land 
of liberty and opportunity (especially 
here) doubt it? 

Ireland would not be the smallest 
of independent countries. She is more 
than twice the size of Denmark or 
Switzerland, and almost three times 
as large as Belgium or Holland. Her 
population is now 4,390,219, Swit- 
zerland’s 8,888,990, Denmark’s 2,940,- 
990 and Norway’s 2,396,782. The cost 
of government in Switzerland is $35,- 
000,000 per annum, Bulgaria the same 
amount, Norway $36,200,000, Serbia 
$26,250,000, Greece $27,000,000, Den- 
mark $47,500,000, while British rule in 
Ireland costs $200,000,000. The people 
there have to pay that high price for 
their own subjection. The independent 
peoples maintain their own armies and 
some of them maintain navies in addi- 
tion with a per capita cost ranging 
from $6 in Greece and Serbia to $15 
in Norway, while in Ireland the per 
capita cost is $44. 

The Irish are naturally very peace- 
ful and law-abiding—given their own 
laws. Even as matters stand now there 
is very little crime. With freedom the 
cost of policing the land would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Yes, we could renew the ancient Cel- 
tie civilization. Gaelic would once more 
be the language of the land and to a 
certain extent the old laws would take 
the place of those which have been im- 
posed upon us. 

I can assure American friends who 
have .received us with such unbounded 
cordiality for the sake of the Good 
Cause in which they believe, that Ire- 
land Free—as she soon must be free— 
will be both prosperous and happy. 

New York 








